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Telephone: 
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PAUL EISLER 


Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company | 


Voice TRaINninG, COACHING, REPERTOIRE 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
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ALICE GARRIGUE: MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


EDOARDO 


Master of 


PETRI 


172 Arts Columbia Ur: 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famot 
educator 


| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | 
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1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn | HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instructior 

Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New 
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Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing | 
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Carnegie Studios, New York City 
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SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
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Available New York studio two days weekly. 
322 W. 72d St., Endicott 8178 


New York Tel 


MRS. ROBINSON 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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CALVIN 
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570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
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Cable address, American Express Co., "A BC code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 
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ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
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New York 
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GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagog.’’ ‘‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J 


nom MOWE 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 





: KALTENBORN 


n CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 
14 East 88th St., New York Tel. 6498 Lenox 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 
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HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, 25 W. $1 
Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 
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Teacher of Singing 
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y 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
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ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 sdenatiiaiin Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 
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CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th 8t.. N. Y. Tel. 4847 Cathedral 








“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” ‘‘Bubbles’”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
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SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 
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Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist = — 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway mite, 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. h St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 
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Cheapo Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Il. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-—a- 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicett 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 





Ss. C. 


MARTHA TEACHER OF 

a“ WILLIAMS "ili 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY **: 


——— Soloist, Cathedral —_ 
St. John the Divine Height 


iMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Concert 
Organist 
“Able technic and fine command.” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World. 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Crangiet, and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol — Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., York 





Studio: 312 West 109th he New York 
Telephone: Academy 057 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 7ird Si.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
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319 West 95th Steet, New York 
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ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW 


Tuesday and Wednes 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and cost 
specialties 


Address — 15 West IIth St., 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Ceach 


ah ORK CITY 
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N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 





Soprano 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Concerts 





Pom) SP>ZZ>z 


Teacher 
Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 
Concert 


BIRDICGE BLYE Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, Ne ne 
Louis Graveure Singing Method. 
Circle 5231 New York City 





Puplis Accepted. 





N. Y. 








CONCERTS, 
Representing 
Steinway Hall’ 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone: 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 





2508 Plaza 








JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 


4140 Lake Park Ave. 
Chicago 


DURNO 


Steinway Pill 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singin 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Sinem Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 


MARK OSTER 


(Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 


DANIELL 


rt 

BD VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., —_ York City 
Telephone Monument 07 


"LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 
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ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of MusicaL Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of {nterest in Opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness]Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Warerooms: 


Office and 


695 





THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
¢ half the price or less; and they know : 


parents appreciate the saving. oe: 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


py 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15ce—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 





SHEET MINIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 


eortificd 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
GUILD HALL, INC. 
New York 


Management: 
113 West 57th Street 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lilllan Croxton, Hotel Hamiiton 
West 73rd Street New York 





nated 


: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


15 East 38th St., 
Lexington 10125 


_PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Studio: New York 
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Individual instruc 
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WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St, N. Y. Cc. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 





ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 
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MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, Inc. 
Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York City 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIA 
ARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
peau 319 West 95th St. N. Y. Phone: River 1002 


Beatrice MacCue 
At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many 

musical communities.”"—Téimes. 
Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 
Eastman Schoo! of Music 


GLEASON — 
STALLINGS 2% 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 














Concert Organist 
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_/ MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


117 West 61st Street, New York 
Columbus 10012 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 depo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built xf its ego 
maker 

{ Its continued use in — inatitutlens as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 33 ; 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 


The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 











Obtainable in 
STEINWAY +» STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 
The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati os 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument’ manufactured “‘in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


r-Planist Concert Pianist and roteates e Specializing In 
loles Bullding Interpretation and Technique 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Fall term begins September 15th. 


i A M M E, saci hae 
Instruction-That-Builds 
™_, Soeew Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


rapa ELENORE ALTMAN 


Tenor—Voice Teacher V A N 
FRANCES SEDDON 

DUZ EE ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


Soprane— Diction Specialist 
310 West Tlst St.. New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar 
Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball! Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 
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BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 
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THE THREE 


CHOIRS FESTIVAL IN HEREFORD 


Bach’s B Minor Mass Exceeds Speed Limit—Insufficient Venom in Elgar Work—Remarkable Pianissimos—Novelties—Horace 
Stevens and Beatrice Harrison Win New Laurels—The Inevitable Messiah. 


Hererorp, ENGLAND.—The 165th “Meeting” of the Three 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester, which has 
just been held at Hereford, will be remembered chiefly on 
account of the relentless methods adopted by the conductor- 
in-chief, Dr. Percy Hull, who is the organist and choir- 
master of Hereford Cathedral. How far those methods 
have succeeded is an open question. Certainly his leaning 
towards quickened tempi has let in the air upon many of 
those passages that have grown stale and unprofitable 
through custom, but it has also made great demands upon 
the choirs—demands which could have been fulfilled by 
no order of beings lower than the angels. 

During the performance of the Bach B 
minor Mass, for example, there were occa- 
sions when it was quite impossible for the 
singers to be literal in their phraseology, 
especially during the Cum Sancto Spiritu and 
the Et Resurrexit. Tempo is not actual but 
suggested speed. If the ornate counterpoint 
of movements like these is preserved in each 
detail, and made flexible by intelligent phras- 
ing, then the speed can be made to appear 
greater than it actually is. In these instances, 
the tempo (which was actually very fast) 
seemed to drag, for each error of commis- 
sion and omission became an added weight 
to carry. 

On the other hand, there was no doubt (in 
my mind, at least) that the speeding-up of 
the-choruses in the performance of Elijah 
had a most salutary effect both upon the 
singers and upon the work. Perhaps Dr. 
Hull-over-reached himself a little. He made 
his first point of repose at the recitative, 
Though Stricken They Have Not Grieved., 
and missed the opportunity at the dignified 
episode, For He the Lord our God. Also the 
enunciation suffered. But, on the whole, the 
conception was well justified. 

THat Lurip ELijau 

The tone of the singing suffered neither 
in quality nor in quantity, and in the Cathe- 
dral environment it is the sound of voices 
rather than the textual accompaniment that 
we chiefly need. How else could we endure 
the tribal incidents of the oratorio, Elijah? 
How could we continue to include the work 
in our Festival programs, if we believe in a 
God who sends vengeance in answer to the 
prayers of an unbalanced ecstatic, in a God 
who dries up brooks, pursues with wrath and 
pours out liquid fire upon innocent people 
who have been led astray by a political party ? 
True, Mendelssohn has softened this lurid 
story in places and has shed the refracted 
light of a stained-glass window upon Elijah’s 
head. The oratorio, however, continues to 
be popular because it is good “theatre,” cer- 
tainly not because it is good “cathedral.” 

The finest achievement of the choirs at 
this performance was during the singing of 
Blessed are the Men, although the cohesion 
of tone was admirable throughout. Horace 
Stevens repeated his performance of the role 
of Elijah. Ina very real sense he has made 
the part his own, and with great skill molds 
his vocal style to suit the dramatic signifi- 
cance of the character. But I wish he had 
not struck the note of pathos at the words, 
I Only Remain. This not the cry of a lone- 
ly man, but of the prophet returning from 
the desert with a great fury in his heart, 
against those who dwell in Kings’ houses— 
the cry of overwhelming self-realization. 

WantTep SoME REAL DEMONS 

On the second evening, Sir Edward Elgar 
conducted his Dream of Gerontius. It was 
curious to note that his tempos were distinctly on the 
slow side, or perhaps they merely seemed to be slow in 
comparison with Dr. Hull’s. In any case the choirs 
achieved a very high quality of performance—with one 
exception, the Demons’ Chorus, which was _ suggestive 
not so much of venom as of offended dignity. Except at 
a Norwich Festival years ago I have never heard a 
chorus brave enough to give this episode its proper value. 
As music it is a distinct drop in the course of the oratorio, 
but the value of its contrast will only be obtained when the 
chorusmaster is content to forego all the technical jargon 
of choral singing and rouse his singers to fury. 

As a pleasant relief from adverse criticism I must. re- 
cord one of the most moving experiences of the festival, 
which occurred during the B minor Mass at the end of the 
Crucifixus. There we enjoyed that rare quality in choral 
singing, a real pianissimo tone, a quality which is the result 
of breath-control and not of breathlessness. That same 
control produced the opposite effect of exultation during 
the Gratias, in spite of the austerity of the writing here. 

New Works 
_ Dr. Alexander Brent-Smith’s setting of Milton’s Nativ- 
ity Hymn was produced for the first time at this Festival. 
This piece of Absolute Poetry creates its own music and 
the addition of Mr. Brent-Smith’s melodies had the effect of 
placing a dark glass between us and the burning vision of 
the poet. Morover, it distorted that vision through an 
abundance of false accent. A more successful novelty was 
Sir Herbert Brewer’s song-cycle, For Your Delight, and it 
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may be said that Elsie Suddaby sang these songs for her 
own as well as for our delight. Each was a happy example 
of natural graceful and melodic invention. The third new 
work was the Children’s Symphony by Sir Walford Davies, 
who came from his manifold activities to conduct it. <A 
work intended for the ears of children, grown-up and 
otherwise. It is essentially what one would call an instruc 
tive composition. 

At this same concert, the Delius cello concerto was 
played with Beatrice Harrison as soloist. It brought a 
great calm to one who needed such an experience in the 
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midst of the strenuous duties of criticism. Beatrice Harri- 

son has discovered the source of this limpid stream, which 

flows to no open turbulent sea, but vanishes as strangely 

as at -first it rises. It became increasingly clear during 
(Continued on page 27) 


Symphony Society Announces Plans 

The Symphony Society of New York announces an un- 
usually active season, during which ninety concerts will be 
given, sixty-one of which will be in New York. The con- 
ductors will be Fritz Busch, of the Dresden Opera House ; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; 
Walter Damrosch, who, although he retired last season, has 
consented to serve as conductor for one month; Maurice 
Ravel, and Fernandez Arbos of the Madrid Symphony Or- 
chestra. Among the artists who will appear are Jascha 
Heifetz, Edward Johnson, Geraldine Farrar, Albert Spald- 
ing, Walter Gieseking, Rudolph Laubenthal, Harold Bauer, 
Paul Kochanski, Ignaz Friedman, Yolanda Mero, Samuel 
Dushkin, Rachel Morton and George Barrére. 

The Symphony Society also announces a series of con- 
certs for young people and concerts for children, all of 
which will be conducted by Mr. Damrosch. 


Leonid Kreutzer Coming in December 
Leonid Kreutzer, eminent Russian pianist, who lives in 
Berlin, expects to make a second visit to America, arriving 
some time next December. Mr. Kreutzer made his first 


president of the National Federation of Music Clubs, au organization which now 
Prior to the Biennial held in Chicago last April, at 
which time Mrs. Kelley was reélected president, she had launched a nation-wide 
children’s crusade to raise a fund to be contributed to the endowment of the a 
MacDowell Association Peterboro Colony. 
sources $12,000 was raised for the fund 
Magnolia, Mass., and, as was to be expected, she took a keen interest in the 
American Opera Company, which was rehearsing there for their winter per- 
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American appearances last season with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Cincinnati and Detroit orchestras. He gave two 
recitals at Aeolian Hall in New York and played recitals in 
Canada, where he also appeared as ensemble pianist with 
the Hart House Quartet. Everywhere he made a profound 
impression. 

In Berlin the pianist is a member of a trio, which includes 
Joseph Wolfsthal, violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist 
He is at present busily engaged composing and appearing in 
concert in Germany. 

. 


Arbos to Bring New Spanish Works Here 
Enrique Fernandes Arbos of the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra, who is to come here this season as great conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, plans to bring with 
him a number of new works of the modern Spanish school. 
His programs will be almost entirely Spanish in character 
and will include compositions by Hallfter, 
de Falla, Corelli, Espla and Turina. 
Two works of the young Ernesto Hall fter, 
pupil of de Falla and Ravel, will be presented, 
Sinfonietta, which was awarded a prize at 
the last National Contest in Spain, and Dos 
3ocetos, composed when Hallfter was only 
eighteen years old. This latter work is made 
up of two sketches: Paisje Muerto—Dead 
Landscape—depicts a mood deeply lonely and 
bitter, and in La Cancion del Farolero 
Song of the Lanternman—he describes a 
simple soul not lacking in irony and joviality. 
Arbos will give a first performance in 
America of his own adaptation of Iberia by 
Albeniz, contrasting it on the same program 
with Debussy’s Iberia. Other first perform 
ances will include La Veilee d’Amour de 
Don Quixote by Espla, La Procession de 
Rocio by Turina, and Sarabande by Corelli. 
The Spanish conductor is scheduled to appear 
in New York on March 22, 25, 30 and 
April 1, and in Brooklyn on March 24 


Chautauqua Receives $100,000 Gift 

The largest single gift ever made to Chau- 
tauqua Institution in its fifty-three years of 
history was announced recently by Arthur 
E. Beston, president. It is a gift of $100,000 
by Mrs. O. W. Norton, of Chicago, for a 
new recital hall. The hall will have a seat 
ing capacity of from 1,200 to 1,800 people, 
and will be located near the center of the 
Institution. During the summer it will be 
used for series of dramatic performances by 
the Little Theater Companies, for chamber 
music, recitals by faculty members, a series 
of classical concerts by the symphony orches- 
tra and for motion pictures. 


Berlin State Opera Star for 
Chicago Opera 

The Civic Opera’s first reference to the 

possibility of new European artists for the 

approaching season is in the announcement 

that Heinrich Schlusnus, leading baritone of 

the Berlin State Opera, and a prime favorite 

throughout Europe, is to sing a series of 

guest performances at the Auditorium this 

winter. Schlusnus has successfully appeared 

in opera and in recital in the leading capitals 

of the continent and is now making his first 

visit to America. His first appearance in the 

= United States will be with the Chicago Civic 
= Opera Company. 


Kahn Heads Schubert Centennial 
Board 


Otto H. Kahn has accepted the chairman 


of the death of Franz Schubert. The com- 
memoration of the death of the great 
melodist will be worldwide, and in connec- 
tion with it there will be a prize competition 
for the best music written in completion of master’s 
“Unfinished Symphony.” 


! ship of the advisory board of the centennial 


the 


Gala Opera for American Legionnaires 

The arrival in Paris of the American Legion was cele 
brated at the Opera Comique by three gala performances, 
the leading roles in Barber of Seville, La Tosca and Car 
men being sung by celebrated American singers. At the 
opening performance of the Barber, Luella Melius scored a 
triumph in the role of Rosina, and added to the reputation 
she gained last season at Salle Gaveau. The audience was 
representative and international in character, and numerous 
American artists were seen in the boxes, among them 
Frieda Hempel, Ganna Walska, Madeleine Keltie, M. Fitz- 
hugh, Charles Hackett and William Martin. 


Mascagni in Automobile Accident in Italy 

Pietro Mascagni and his wife recently had a narrow escape 
from death when a fast car which the composer was driving 
plunged into a ditch ten feet deep while they were on a trip 
from Rome to Leghorn. The fact that the ditch was narrow, 
causing the automobile to remain suspended half way from 
the bottom, saved the lives of the occupants. The accident 
was caused by the sudden appearance of a cyclist in the 
path of the Mascagni car, causing the composer to swerve 
from the roadway. Fortunately no one was injured, and 
Mascagni joked over the incident, terming it “one of the 
perquisites of automobile owners.” 
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MODERNISM’S MAD MOMENTS 
SOME RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


By Frank Patterson 


Modernism means, for us, modern music. Modern morals, 
modern dress, modern poetry and drama, modern art and all 
the other m no doubt related to modern music, 

ur interest is modern music, as it is, and as it com- 
with music that is not modern. 
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a tune a tune at all if incomprehensible? Does it matter 
what the reason is for the incomprehensibility ? 

Suppose, for instance, a modern were to write a tune as 
beautitul as the most beautiful of the immortal classics, and 
were then to harmonize it in two or three keys at once, 
would the tune be a tune? Suppose our chef were to make 
the most luscious and delectable of pies and were then to 
fiavor it with bitter aloes and the juice of green persimmons, 
would it still be a pie? Well, it might have the form and 
outward appearance of a pie, but it wouldn't be food, it 
wouldn’t be eatable, and if anyone were to say: “That's no 
pie!” he would be near the truth, that’s sure! 

Music is music if it is tuneful. A tune is a tune either 
unharmonized or properly harmonized. 


Yet some ve sieaasid aa music is good. Why? 
How? Well, because it takes as its basis some element of 
the older music which was secondary and elevates it to a 
place of importance. 

For instance, humor. It has always and ever been but a 
short step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and some 
modernists seem-to be taking advantage of that fact. They 
claim, generally, that they are not, but the average public 
disagrees with them. The average public finds Honegger’s 
locomotive music comic. At least, the general public finds 
that the mere fact of using such a subject for musical 
setting must be comic. The public laughs and enjoys it, but 
is told that the piece is serious—is, in fact, “ART.’ 

Well, all right. Maybe it is. Who am | to judge of it? 
But the public does not enjoy it as art. It enjoys it as a 
hoax. That is—ifact! FACT! 

Chord clusters are the most comprehensible of all modern 
devices because of their clearly rhythmic character. Drum 
chords, | have dubbed them, and that is surely just what 
they are. The public easily understands them. They do 
not interfere with the harmony; they simply thicken it. 
A major third is still a major third even if the in-between 
notes are all included. C-E may be C-D-E, may be C-C 
sharp-D-D, sharp-E, it still gives the effect, or, at least, 
suggestion of, a waged third. And so with other intervals. 

the basis of this discovery was really made by Wagner, 
who found in his early days (Tannhauser ) that a chromatic 
scale could be made far more forceful if supported by other 
parallel chromatics. That is, a chromatic scale might be 
better in certain cases in the form of a series of chords, 
generally diminished seventh chords. This device had neither 
harmonic nor melodic significance, the harmony being usually 
sustained throughout the passage, and the melody, in so 
far as it lay in the chromatic, being expressed by the upper 
notes and only rhythmically increased by the doubling—or 
increased in force, which may or may not be the same thing. 

The principle of the device is clear enough and is in no 
wise altered by the infinite modern varieties of its use. 
The modern may use note clusters; passages of all sorts of 
chords and intervals, diatonic, chromatic or mixed; scale 
passages of note clusters, and so on. The principle remains 
unchanged. Only, where Wagner and other classic writers 
supported such passages with obvious harmonies, some of 
the moderns make them in such a manner that they belong 
to no one harmony. Harmonic support is, therefore, im- 
possible, and the passages are either purely rhythmic or quite 
meaningless. 

Sought discord is one of the 
in the work of some modernists. These writers, whatever 
their aim, carefully avoid any concord or any combination 
of notes that suggests a natural harmony. 

The music here referred to has no prominent element of 
the older music. Its rhythm is too weak to hold the atten- 
tion. Its harmony is pure discord. Its melody, if it has 
any, is non-recognizable because of the harmonic and rhyth- 
mic construction of the support. 

Do the composers of such music believe they are writing 
altered harmonies? It is possible that they do. It is also 
actually, writing altered harmonies. 
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But, if so, the harmonies are so greatly altered as to be 
meaningless. 

it reminds me of a dialect monologuist I once heard.. He 
gave some humoristics imitations of various dialects. Very 
good. His audience was delighted. Finally he gave one— 
1 believe he said it was Yorkshire dialect. Everybody was 
bored. Why? Because the English of the dialect was so 
altered that nobody in the audience had the least idea what 
it was all about. 

So it may easily be in music. The chords are so altered 
that they sound like meaningless discords. Schoenberg was 
the originator of this idiom. His three piano pieces (op. 11, 
was itt) are “altered” music. Harmony altered, melody 
altered, rhythm altered. Jt looks like music. It is played 
ona musical instrument. It sounds . 

That is a curious thing: it sounds, not like the meaningless 
hammering of children on the keyboard, but rather like an 
imitation of music—“altered” music. 

What we need in modernism, and need badly, is sincerity 
among members of our audiences. Audiences which applaud 
anything, whether they enjoy it or not; audiences which 
applaud because it is customary to applaud: audiences which 
appiaud because they wish to show how well they understand 
what they do not understand at all; audiences that applaud 
out of mere politeness. They are harmful, all of them. If 
audiences would only applaud according to their personal 
pleasure in things, we would find out sooner the truth of 
what is now largely mystery. 

‘Lhe mystery is in the acceptance of certain modern things. 
Is the world really accepting them? No. Not even to the 
smallest extent. That is obvious enough when one watches 
the publishers’ announcements and the programs of recitals 
given by the successful concert stars. 

Also it is to be remarked that even the mild-mannered 
modernism of thirty or forty years ago has not yet reached 
down into the educational early grades. It has reached to 
jazz, and jazz has to thank it for much of its color. But 
the vast majority of pieces being written today are as 
simply old-fashioned as they might have been in the days of 
Mendelssohn. 

It is highly interesting and instructive to think of what 
this means. In the time of, say Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Brahms, T schaikowsky and Grieg light music was 
in the same idiom as heavy music. The tunes of the great 
masters became almost oo folk tunes, and the whole 
world wrote in one single idiom. This idiom gradually ad- 
vanced with the times, but it advanced everywhere alike as a 
single unit. 

‘Yoday a great many writers are still using the idiom of, 
let us say, Brahms. Sane, simple, traditional. But where is 
the influence of Wagner? Where is the influence of De- 
bussy? In hundreds of pieces that come from American 
publishers to the reviewer's desk those idioms, as well as 
more advanced modern idioms, are unfelt—as unfelt as if 
they had never existed. 

‘hose idioms are individual things, so individual that they 
are too obvious for general use. They were offshoots from 
the slow evolution of music and will only very slowly and 
very partially soak through to music’s subsoil. 

If, then, musical evolution is really so slow, 
modernism stand? Wagner and Debussy, 
originality of their individual idioms, were 
tradition. Are the moderns so firmly rooted? 
rooted at all? 

Moderns, of course, differ. They should not be grouped 
as | have grouped them, but my readers will know what I 
mean. My readers will know, from their own experience, 
that most moderns have their sane moments and their mad 
moments. And this article deals with modernism’s mad 
moments. 

It seems thoroughly mad to me to talk of these mad mod- 
erns returning to contrapuntalism, to idioms of the past. 
Nothing could possibly true. For, whatever else 
the moderns may respect, they do not respect the basic 
harmonies, and it was the basic harmonies alone that made 
the days of counterpoint possible. The ancient writers wrote 
discords galore, but they never sounded like discords, because 
they were always so firmly supported by the simplest of 
basic harmonies that one recognized without thought or 
effort their passing character. A work by Palestrina sounds 

(Continued on page 12) 
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extremely happy and effective manner. 
fF Aida. (6. 7.) Acts one and two of La Vestale. 
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THE OPERETTA DEVIL’S KITCHEN 


Light Music Reigns in Bad Ischl, Salzburg’s Neighbor 


Bap Iscuzt (Austria).—Years come and go over the 
operetta stages of the world, new stars light up and pale 
again on the zenith of comic opera fame, but Bad Ischl 
lives on forever as the Continental Operetta Devil’s Kitchen. 
Salzburg has its annual season of “highbrow” art, with 
throngs of musical—and other-—pilgrims pouring in from 
near and far to partake of the mysteries of Mozart or Bee- 
thoven and of the more impenetrable mysteries of Max 
Reinhardt’s fancy. But Bad Ischl, though only a few miles 
removed from the Salzburg temple of classicism, knows 
nothing of lofty ideals. Though the town is crowded with 
musicians and poets, if operetta librettists may be so termed, 
and though virtually every second summer inhabitant is an 
artist or somehow connected with things artistic, Ischl is 
less a home of the muses than a huge stock exchange. 

Twas not always thus. Time was when Ischl was the 
home of high politics. In those balmy days when old Franz 
Josef ruled the destinies of his faithful Austrians, the stock 
customers of Ischl were not the kings of operetta but the 
real monarchs of the world. King Edward VII of England 
came hither, and historians claim that here he completed 
the plans for the big Entente; Bismarck was a visitor to 
this quaint and lovely town, and likewise Emperor Wilhelm 

And here, in the so-called Emperor's Villa, the one-time 
home of Franz Josef, the old Austrian ruler signed the 
fatal ultimatum to Serbia which started the World War. 

The Ischl Municipal Theater, then as now a most modest 
homestead of muses, harbored in those days a blond young 
lady whose name was Mizzi Jeritza. No one fathomed that, 

with the Mizzi replaced by the more dignified Maria, the 
handsome, unaffected girl would some years later be an 
operatic star of two continents. The venerable Ischl play- 
house this season celebrates the one hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation, amid many festivities and several all-star 
guest performances. But Maria Jeritza, though a resident 
of nearby Unterach, on the green banks of the Atter See, is 
not among them. 

Ischl’s other guests, however, are more faithful. Not one 
is missing save Leo Fall, who is no longer among the living. 
His successor is Michael Krausz, who is occupied this year 
with the task of writing a new operetta for the genial 
Fritzi Massary, greatest and highest-priced star of the 
German- speaking operetta stage. If Eine Frau von Format, 
which the young Hungarian 1s concocting here as this sea- 
son’s vehicle for the wonderful Fritzi, will bring her any- 
thing like the success that Fall secured for her with his 
Ischl-made Madame Pompadour, all parties concerned will 
be satisfied. 

In Ischl you can see the gods of international operetta at 
every step, morning, noon and night, invariably accompanied 
by their respective libretto makers. For example, there is 
Oscar Straus, who is working on a sequel to The Waltz 


Dream—a New York failure, by the way, which made mil- 
lions on this side. Richard Fall is among those present, hop- 
ing apparently for enough inspiration from the “genius loci” 
to lift him to the fame of his late namesake and brother—a 
result which he hopes to achieve with his new operetta, as 
yet unnamed. Kalman, who is also full of hopes for the 
success we subsequent royalties of The Golden Dawn in 
the U. S. A., is not neglecting the home market, but with 
the title of Al new Vienna-bound product, The Duchess of 
Chicago, evidently looks forward to a captatio benevolentiae 
of his American public. 

Edmund Eysler is preparing for his re-entry into the field 
after several years’ absence; he has a new piece up his 
sleeve, The Golden Mistress, which has been acquired by 
the Theater an der Wien. Robert Stolz and Ralph Benatzky 
are surrounding themselves with mystery as to the names 
and contents of their new, Ischl-conceived operettas, but 
there is nothing mysterious about Franz Lehar, one of the 
oldest Ischlites. He is enthusiastic and communicative re- 
garding his next operetta, Friedricke, in which no less 
a personage than Goethe will step on the stage in corpore. 

Julius Bittner, operatic and symphonic composer from 
Vienna, is also spending his summer here this year; the 
small success which attended his first and only attempt at 
comic opera three years ago probably makes him immune 
against the temptations of his more successful and wealthier 
brethren in music, and his firm resolve of “never again” is 
perhaps backed by an environment consecrated to memories 
of grand opera in its grandest days. Bittner dwells in the 
Villa where Meyerbeer once stayed during his Ischl sojourn. 

There is one newcomer to the ring at Ischl this year, and 
a widely noted one. His name is George Edwards, and his 
maiden product is entitled The Silver Mask, which will 
come out at the Apollo Theater, Vienna, in September. 

Who is George Edwards? He keeps them guessing with 
his American name, though his real name is not quite 100 
per cent. Yankee. Don’t tell any one I said so, but it is 
our old friend Louis Gruenberg, creator of The Creations 
and The Daniel Jazz. Quite a leap from that to the Vien- 
nese waltz and the fashionable Riviera environments of his 
new operetta; but the redoubtable Louis hopes to take the 
jump happily and gracefully. 

Did I say that Ischl was the home of light music exclu- 
sively? There was at least one exception this year, when 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Vienna came over, for a 
fiving visit, between its Salzburg festival activities. Robert 
Heger was their leader for the one concert which they gave, 
and the cosmopolitan public of Ischl accepted the unusual 
excursion to Schubert, Mozart and Beethoven as a welcome 
diversion from the operetta habit. Heger received an ova- 
tion, together with his men, a tribute well — be all 
sides. M. R. 





ELECTRIC 


INSTRUMENT PROVES THE 


SENSATION OF THE FRANKFORT FESTIVAL 


German and Russian Inventors Demonstrate—Extraordinary Beauty of Tone—Limitless Range 


FRANKFORT-A-M.—The greatest sensation of the Frankfort 
Music Exhibition has been the demonstration of a new 
electric instrument by two young Russian inventors, Leo 
Theremin and his assistant, Goldstein. By means of this 
instrument the radiation of wireless waves is utilized for 
the production of musical tone in such a way as to dispense 
with all mechanism. The instrument more nearly resembles 
a radio apparatus than any known musical instrument, and 
indeed, according to Goldstein, can also be used as a wireless 
receiving set. It consists of an oblong box stood up on end, 
with a vertical steel rod affixed to the top at the right-hand 
side, while a horizontal brass ring, about the size of a man’s 
palm, is fastened at the left. There is also an amplifier and 
a battery. 

The pitch is regulated by the relative position of the right 
hand to the steel rod; the nearer the hand the higher the 
pitch, and (inversely) the further the hand, the lower the 
pitch. The degree of sound is similarly regulated by the 
left hand, which causes a diminuendo by approaching the 
brass ring and a crescendo by moving away. 

The tone produced by this instrument has a virtually un- 
limited range and is of a beauty hitherto undreamed of. 


It is peculiarly penetrating and ethereal in quality, some- 
what like the sounds produced on musical glasses, but 
ranges in color from the high thin tones of a clarinet to 
the deep, rich sounds of a cello. A vibrato can be achieved 
by the simple method of causing the right hand to vibrate. 

Theremin, who is no musician, plays well known melodies 
with piano accompaniment, and, with Goldstein playing an 
instrument of earlier invention, has even performed a trio 
by Grieg. Particularly marvelous are the distant echo-like 
sound effects, which Theremin expects to develop further. 
Although it is impossible as yet to create more than one 
voice at a time—thus eliminating polyphony —this instru- 
ment opens an entirely new field of sound in which the 
possibilities of gradations of tone are unlimited. 

The production of tone by means of radiation is in itself 
nothing new; every radio-technician knows it, and the Amer- 
ican, De Forest, years ago patented the. musical possibilities 
of this phenomenon. Nor is Theremin’s instrument the first 
of its kind. A similar apparatus, the Electrophone, was in- 
vented by a German, Jorg Mager, and demonstrated at Don- 
aueschingen in 1921. Since then Mager has developed it 
into the Kaleidophone and now the Spherophone, which he 
is demonstrating daily at the Frankfort Festival. By means 
of these discoveries the octave can be divided into seventy- 
two twelfths of a tone and the precision of these parts fixed 
by means of complicated stops and manuals. Mager’s Kal- 
eidophone also enables him to form chords, although an 
unbroken polyphonic line has not yet been achieved. 

Mager and Theremin each has his followers, though, on 
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the whole, Theremin’s nes. as the simplest of all, 
seems to be regarded as being the furthest advanced. 


SCHEVENINGEN PREFERS CLASSICS 
Mahler and Strauss lachoded A Few Moderns Tolerated 

but Novelties Banned 

SCHEVENINGEN.—Progress is slow in Holland, even in 
musical programs and the taste catered to in Scheveningen 
is purely classical. But classical is an elastic term and here 
it is stretched to include Bruckner, Mahler and Richard 
Strauss. Indeed the last two are classed among the Olym- 
pians, so that from time to time one reads criticisms which 
patronize the works of such small men as Schubert and 
Brahms by comparing them with those of “the Master,” that 
is, of Mahler or Strauss as the may be, to the dispar- 
agement of the former. 

Mahler’s Lied von der Erde given no less than 
four times this season while Strauss’ tone poems have been 
heard several times over, Ignaz Neumark conducting them 
quite as often at the Popular Concerts as Schneevoigt does 
at the Symphony Concerts. Bruckner admirers, on the 
other hand, have not been so well off and have had to con- 
tent themselves with the performance of a single symphony. 

Of the real classics the most popular by far is Beethoven, 
while the other names most frequently seen on the pro- 
grams include Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Handel, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn. Some Liszt, Saint-Saéns and Smetana has 
been heard and a great deal of Tchaikowsky 

Moperns UNWANTED 


case 


} 


has been 


A few modern works have managed to creep in, but no 
novelties—God forbid! Maurice Ravel’s Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte has been popular here for some time and 
finds its way into a number of programs. The first part of 
Roussel’s Evocations, Les dieux dans l’ombre des cavernes, 
shared the program with Glazounov’s effective but slender 
Raymond ballet suite and, with Cecilia Hansen as soloist, 
the Scotch Fantasy of Bruch and the Poéme of Chausson. 

Dohnanyi’s pleasant orchestral suite alternated with Ravel’s 
work and the d’Arteveld overture of Ernest Guiraud, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade formed an agreeable foil 
to Richard Strauss’ study for thirteen wind instruments. 
And, before we leave the subject of modern works I must 
mention that one of the best concert performances of the 
included the piquantly scored overture, Helios, by 
Carl Nielsen and Serge Prokofieff’s suite from The Love of 
the Three Oranges. 

WALTZES 

One of the happiest ideas of the whole season was An 
Evening with the Waltz King and his Family, conducted by 
one of his direct descendants, and another concert of simi- 
larly pleasing character was devoted to The Waltz in the 
March of Time. It was arranged and conducted by Schnée- 
voigt and started with the old Viennese waltz, continuing 
through the waltz in romantic opera, in the symphony, in the 
symphonic poem, in modern opera and ending with the hy- 
permodern symphonic concert waltz (Ravel). To add com- 
pleteness to the popular nature of the program, Jean Wiéner 
and Clément Doucet gave one of their “Jazz on two pianos” 
recitals. 


season 


AND WALTZES 


SoLoists, AND DuTCHMEN 

The soloists have been so many and so consistently good 
that I must content myself with mentioning besides inter- 
national musicians like Jacques Thibaud, Leff Pouishnoff, 
Cecilia Hansen, Ilona Durigo, Ganna Walska, Lyell Bar- 
bour and Arthur Rubinstein, local artists who — to be 
better known. Two names stand out prominently because 
they belong not only to virtuosi of great technical ability but 
to artists of rare musical feeling. These are Jaap Stetyn, 
the first oboist of the Residentie Orchestra, and Rosa Spier, 
harpist, who last year resigned her position in this orchestra. 
The soloists of the Dutch-Italian ( Jpera C ompany have given 
opera concerts well worth the hearing. The singing of 
Jacques Urlus and Tom Denys has been magnificent, and 
that of Birgit Engell very fresh and charming. 

A concert of Dutch compositions, at the close of the sea- 
son, renewed our acquaintance with the works of Alex 
Voormolen, Cornelis Dopper, Julius Rontgen, Johan Wage- 
naar, Peter van Anrooy and Ruygrok, but without giving 
rise to any new impressions. The biggest disappointment 
of the season was the music written by Arthur Honegger 
for the film, Napoleon, though some of its misfits may have 
been due to bad cutting of the film itself. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


Balieff’s Chauve-Souris Coming 
Balieff's Chauve-Souris company planned to sail from 
Cherbourg on the Olympic, September 28, and will start a 
four weeks’ engagement at the Cosmopolitan Theater on 
October 10, instead of the Forty-Ninth Street Theater as 
heretofore. 
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“THE ORGAN IN FRANCE AND AMERICA TODAY” 


Dr. William C. Carl Gives a Comparative hain of he Popularity of His Instrument Here and Abroad. 


n his recent return from Europe Dr. William C. Carl “Did you find new music for the organ while in Paris?” 
had much. of interest to say on the subject of the instru the doctor was asked. 
ment of which he is a leading exponent. Following are “Yes, I brought back many novelties from France, Ger- 
some of the doctor’s views, expressed in his own language : many and England, which I am planning to include in my 
programs the coming season. 

“I visited Joseph Bonnet, noted organist of St. Eustache, 
in Paris, who has just completed one of the busiest and 
most successful concert tours of his career. Bonnet soon 
leaves for a return trip to Italy, including appearances in 
the Augusteo at Rome. Spain, Belgium, England and the 
principal cities of France are also booked. Bonnet has just 
edited the Works of Bach for Organ, now on the press, and 
also a collection of Modern Organ Music for an American 
publisher. I also had the pleasure of meeting his charming 
wife, and in visiting the family of the late Alexandre Guil- 
mant. Felix Guilmant, the artist, who is working at his 
villa on the French coast, came to Cherbourg to wish me 
bon voyage. 

“I found the French composers, especially Widor, Bonnet 
and Vierne, very active, and bringing out new works which 
are bound to be sought for and heard in this country.” ; ALICE VAIDEN 

Dr. Carl is enthusiastic over an exceptional collection of 
Bach cantatas, which he secured during his European visit 
and will be presented by the new Bach Society in five con- 


1 . ‘erts next winter at St. Thomas’ Church. The collection ; ; Bese! 
\ nov oOssess an ipm nt ond to none ] 1s an es 3 fe b ec > lso 2 Ta ‘0 - : 
We now posse in equipme t includes a mamber of works which have sever been per- and back. Miss Vaiden also will play for Gil Valeriano, 


established fact that a number of our large cities have in- 7 ; ; : : ae tenor, when he reappears in concert in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
stalled municipal organs, with a city org: t to play at formed in America, having been recently discovered in Ger- a Casey 27 Sa Sa laliiuden this vecial Wie 
stated interval The large department res have had ™A€ny. Vaiden leaves for the Pacific Coast with Miss Morgana. 
organs installed and give free concerts daily. Thousands 7 ipa 9 When the pianist was asked to whom she attributes her 
of private residences an boast of one; colleges, universi Fillion Studios Announce Staff Additions thoreugh skill and technic she repli “d that her work with 
ties and high schools are adding organs with great rapidity ; The Fillion Violin Studios of Pittsburgh announce that rank La Forge had always been a constant inspiration 
film theaters everywhere have them and the radio is daily Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield has been added to the staff of to her. 
attract Program cm Tae OF Ot teachers. Mrs. Litchfield is a pupil of Godowsky, Joseffy a denies 
organ muss, - ion to the special musical and Leschetizky, and more recently has worked with Madame — gained a great knowledge of rept rtory from his associations 
services and recitals in our chur he organ ts becoming — and Josef Lhevinne. For many years she has been identified with such artists as Alda, Nordica, Kreisler, Heifetz, Zim 
an important educational I¢ » bringing the be 1 musi with the outstanding musical events of her city, being an im balist, Spalding and Casals. In addition to his instruction 
portant factor in the work of the musical organization of in piano, he gives technical and artistic criticism to both 
y tsbeatats and contributing a great deal as piano soloist and pianists and violinists in the playing of sonatas and con 
ensemble player. Dr. and Mrs. Litchfield were personally — certos. 
id principles which have been so wonderfully responsible for bringing visiting artists to the Smoky City 
the new world originated in Europe; but the in chamber music series. Australian Critics Find Only Praise for 
ve the ~ whi ee Coates s Another announcement from the studios is to the effect that Friedman 
eir developm which it took th ( Andre Benoist, accompanist and coach, is meeting his class 
he new world to overcome.” 1f students each month at the studios. Mr. Benoist has Ignaz Friedman, pianist, whose extensive tour has carried 
him to Australia, is experiencing the touch of good fellow 
ship which is characteristic of the Australian journalist as he 
dotts his hat to the artist, and to the artistry of the one 
he deems worthy. There is true spirit in the review from 
the Melbourne Argus, which begins as fellows: “Ignaz 
Friedman's art includes everything He is the supreme 
technician, musician, poet, all in one At the Auditorium he 
held his audience spellbound, and the silence which prevailed 
throughout each item had in it much more than mere ab- 
sence of sound; it contained wonderment and admiration 
. and delight so intense that it easily might break through 
Lyric-Coloratura Soprano at any moment.” Keen and unique observation speaks 
through the writer’s note that “even before the program 
opened it was clear that a pianist of no ordinary calibre had 
arrived. For in his few bars of ‘preluding’ Friedman always 
ampo is more than an instrument. She is herself the art of revealed his musicianship at a point where other public 
New Vorb Hivall Pant Gilson performers, brilliant enough in their own line, sometimes 
give themselves away. I*riedman has everything in his 
favor. He is entirely free from any kind of affectation; 
he never does anything that might distract the attention; he 
is evidently occupied with the matter in hand.” 
Observant and erudite, too, is the tribute of the Age 
(Melbourne) writer, who says: “From the first number it 
Opera was clear that a prides himself on his independ 
ence of mind. Personality must perforce be individualistic. 
Victor Records Concert Though he may not have p! heated the depths of profundity, 
settee Friedman is a thinker. He welcomes originality. In this 
he is aided by an ample emotional life, conscious of the 
impetus of vital activities. Such a persotnlity becomes an 
editor of the works he performs. In his interpretation it 


? is not unlawful for him to differ from other authorities. He 
may argue to some extent with composers themselves 
Friedman's knowledge of effect, the result of unprejudiced 
study, governs the treatment of all his chosen works.” 

So speaks Australia of Friedman—and of their own pro 


fundity. 
NEW ceaunan clued An Announcement from R. E. Johnston 


Recitals under R. E. Johnston's management are those 
for Advanced Singers in of YF eenrecohh Sg? at the Century Theater on October 23 

and February - Mischa Weisbord, violinist, Carnegie Hall, 
October 19; Prot Case, soprano, Carnegie Hall, November 


MODERN GERMAN AND 3; Rosa Low, soprano, Town Hall, November 28; The 
Marmein Dancers, Carnegie Hall, December 3, and Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist, Town Hall, February 11 


FRENCH SONGS Mr. Johnston also announces a series of musicales at the 


siltmore on Friday mornings—November 4 and 18, Decem 
ber 2 and 16, January 6 and 20, and February 3 and 17 
(Wolf, Strauss, and other modern German lieder composers; Fauré, Chausson, Franck, Among those engaged for these events are Creighton Allen, 
Duparc, Debussy.) pianist; Anna Case, soprano; Lucille Chalfant, soprano; 
. 2 Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera; Ra 
to be held on Tuesday and Friday mornings from faelo Diaz, tenor; Dorothea Flexer, contralto; Queena 

OCTOBER 11th to DECEMBER 16th Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Curtiss Grove, 
baritone; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist; Alberto Salvi, harpist ; 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Jessie Slatis, soprano; Louise 
Richardson, soprano; Mischa Weisbord, violinist, and others 
to be announced later. 


\s Paris for many years has been considered the world’s 
mecca for organists and matters organistic, : is no small 
ther countries should send their best men and 
women t , hear the distinguished organists she has given the 
world, and to study their methods. Has not Paris been 
the home of Guilmant, Franck, Widor, Saint-Saéns, Dubois, 
Gigout, Fauré, Salome, Bonnet, Vierne, Dupre, and other 
and virtuosos of distinction known the world 
activities of these men of genius, with a tew 
have been confined, however, largely to the mu- 

1c church 
France organs are still rarely found outside the 
churches and a few concert halls, hile the large film 
theaters ar ynly just beginning to install them. It has 
remained for United States to take the initiative; and 
the tremendous activity evinced by our orga and organ 
builders is now the wonder of the old rid. Not content 
with the limited field of church music and recitals, they 





accompanist, who has been engaged by Nina Morgana, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for a seven 
weeks’ concert tour which will take her to the Pacific Coast 


have succeeded in making the organ without a doubt the 


most popular musical instrument before th ublic today 
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to communities, and to the © are not privileged to at 
tend public concerts. In <% ord, it is giving the masses 


what tl ould otherwise 
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and the Continuation of Last Season’s Study of 


CLASSIC GERMAN LIEDER 


(Schubert and Brahms) 


Large Enrollment at. Virgil Conservatory 

With the opening of the new season, the Virgil Piano Con- 
ss Bi eat . ) is YEC 5 servatory resumes its activities with an enrollment that is 
e held on Thursday mornings from OCTOBER 13th to DECEMBER 15th unusually large, even for — splendid school. Additional in- 


; terest has been aroused by the addition of a vocal depart- 
In January Mr. Schindler will begin a A leaflet giving complete information ment, under the supervision of Rafaello De La Marca, and 


regarding the classes will be — upon even to one who did not happen to know of his musical 
een i. application to Erminie Kahn, 214 West abilites, this announcement was received with approbation, 
and Italian song literature 104th Street, New York. since Mrs. A. M. Virgil, the founder and director of the con- 
servatory, is well known for her musicianly judgment. 
: : : : - ? Classes are now being held daily in all the various branches 
Mr. Schindler S studio 1s at 125 East 40th Street, New York and enrollments are still being made. With a amar of 
° recitals scheduled for this fall and winter, an active season 
is anticipated, and the Virgil Method continues to produce 
fine musicians with an unusual understanding of their subject. 


new series devoted to Russian, Spanish 
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Schmitz’ Master Class Ends 

Schmitz Summer Master Class 

August 30. The session 
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ment was a joy to listen to, her tone was excellent, she 


had poise, repose and a good memory. 

It has been learned authentically that the pupil referred 
to is Julia Geyer, but the truth of the matter is that she 
secured her instruction from Mrs. A. M. Virgil. The im- 
pression that she was a pupil of Mr. Virgil’s probably arose 
from the fact that Miss Geyer and her mother went to 
London with Mr. Virgil and remained there for about a 
year for the purpose of selling the clavier company patents. 
Miss Geyer was under a salary to play as many times 
publicly as was necessary to procure the needed capi ital. She 
played in London to an audience of five thousand and also 
to large audiences in Manchester, Liverpool and other cities, 
and everywhere her success was pronounced and a great 
credit to the instruction she had received from Mrs. Virgil. 


Music Festivals at Fontainebleau 


Two interesting concerts were given at the American Con- 
servatoire at Fontainebleau during August under the direc- 
tion of Gerald Reynolds, whose work with the baton made 
them events in musical history long to be remembered, and 
gained for Mr. Reynolds the distinction of being decorated 
with the “Palms Academie” of the Instruction Publique 
Francaise. 

The first concert was given on August 15, in the Palais 
de Fontainebleau, when a program of works of Paul Baze- 
laire, cellist and professor of the school, and Lili Boulanger, 
French composer, were presented. First were heard the 
compositions of Mr. Bazelaire, which included an interesting 
set of pieces entitled Suite Greque for two flutes, oboe, vio- 
lin, viola, two cellos and piano, with the composer con- 
ducting. Then followed a two-piano number, LaChasse, 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Bazelaire. The first half of the pro- 
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gram was closed with the 29th Psalm arranged for chorus, 
orchestra and organ, with Mr. Reynolds conducting and 
Ruth Barrett at the organ. The compositions of Lili Bou- 
langer - modern in style and created a great deal of in- 
terest. La Vielle Priére Bouddique, for chorus, orchestra 
and organ, a number filled with Oriental atmosphere and 
charm, was performed in a fine manner. The soloists were 
Charles Kullman, tenor, and Quinto Maganini, flutist, with 

Nadia Boulanger, sister of the composer, at the organ, and 
Mr. Reynolds again conducting. 

3arbara Lull, violinist, who is now making a tour of 
Europe, played three by the composer, with Nadia 
Boulanger at the piano. They were D’un Matin du Prin- 
temps, Nocturne and Cortége. Next followed Pie Jesu, 
sung by Mildred Johns, soprano, accompanied by Marcel 
Dupré, organist and professor at the school; Irene Hubbard, 
cellist; Blanche Hubbard, harpist; Paul Rosenblum, violin- 
ist, and Clifford McAvoy, violist. The festival was closed 
with a performance of the Boulanger setting of the 24th 
Psalm for chorus, orchestra and organ, with Richard Condie, 
tenor, as soloist. Nadia Boulanger at ‘the piano, and Marcel 
Dupré at the organ. Mr. Reynolds’ conducting aided in 
making the concert a well deserved success. 


S« los 


The second festival, which was held on August 18, was 
a concert of compositions by Camille Saint-Saéns, at which 
the audience had the privilege of hearing the famous master 
and pianist, Isidor Phillip, this being his second appearance 
in concert in fifteen years. He was heard in the piano and 
violin sonata, op. 75, with Maurice Hewitt, violinist and 
professor of the school. The performance created a great 
deal of favorable comment because of the remarkable ex- 
pression of charm and scintillating technic, the ensemble 
being well nigh perfect from every viewpoint. Next fol- 
lowed the quartet, op. 41, for piano, violin, viola and cello, 
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played by Mr. Phillip, Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Taine, violinist, and 
Gerard Hekking, cellist. The performance was a most de- 
lightful one. 

Mr. Reynolds again showed his skill when he achieved 
excellent results in the performance of the Saint-Saéns Re- 
quiem for chorus, orchestra and organ. All the performers 
in this number were from the Schools of Music and Beaux 
Arts. The soloists in the Kyrie were Florence Beresford, 
soprano; Louise Belcher, contralto; Charles Kullman, tenor, 
and Victor Prahl, bass. For the Dies Irae the quartet con- 
sisted of Lillian Fish, Helen Yngve, Charles Kullman and 
Victor Prahl. Richard Condie, tenor, sang the solos in the 
Rex Tremendae. Other soloists who participated in the per- 
formance were Mildred Shaughnessy, and Eugene Ramey, 
and David Jones was at the organ. Barbara Lull was con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. 


Kurt Schindler Announces Musical Forum 


Kurt Schindler, noted conductor, arranger and accompa- 
nist, who has made himself prominent in New York music 
circles, has organized and become artistic director of the 
Musical Forum of New York, which is to function under 
the sponsorship of a committee of prominent persons, and 
has Alfred Knopf for its president. The Musical Forum will 
give a series of seven Sunday night concerts during the 
coming season at the Guild Theater, when prominent artists 
will give programs of music which in the usual course of a 
New York season it would not be possible to perform, and 
music lovers will have an opportunity of spending their 
Sunday evenings in hearing good music intimately and in- 
formally presented. 

The dates of the concerts are November 20 and 27, De- 
cember 18, January 8 and 22, February 12 and March 4. 
The programs will be interpreted by vocal and instrumental 
artists, and occasionally will draw on small choral groups 
and selected orchestral bodies. On several of the evenings 
the music will be supplemented by a short lecture. The so- 
loists thus far engaged are Elisabeth Rethberg, Nina Ko- 
shetz and Maria Kurenko, sopranos; Ivan Dneprof, Russian 
tenor; Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone; Andrea Segovia, gui- 
tarist; Joseph Szigeti, violinist; the English Singers; and 
3ernardino Molinari among the ‘conductors. The orchestral 
groups will be selected from the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The season’s schedule will include two Russian 
programs, one drawn from the unfamiliar operas of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and the other from operas and songs of 
Tschaikowsky, an evening commemorating the Schubert 
Centenary, an English Christmas program featuring old car- 
ols and the music of Purcell, another devoted to song cycles 
of Schumann and Hugo Wolf, a recital designed to reveal 
the tradition of Spanish music as interpreted by the guitar 
and its foremost exponent, Segovia, and an Italian evening 
divided between rare gems of old masters and the great 
leaders of the modern movement. 

It is a well known fact that artists are limited in the se- 
lection of their programs by the demands of public taste. 
Even the greatest artist cannot select all of his programs 
according to his own taste or according to the tastes of a 
select few highly cultured musicians and music lovers. Mr. 
Schindler has long expressed his regret that many of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces should lie dormant because 
artists have found it inadvisable to use them in programs 
designed for the general public. In organizing the Musical 
Forum, Mr. Schindler has in view the release of a large 
number of such compositions. He is himself a noted delver 
into the by-ways of musical greatness, and no one could be 
better fitted to the conduct of such a society than he. 


Special Music Courses at New York University 


The’ fifth year of the music department of New York 
University, under the direction of Albert Stoessel, will 
begin this month at the Washington Square College. In 
addition to the usual classes the department will inaugu- 
rate several novel courses open both to college students 
and to musicians in general. As a part of the course in 
the understanding and appreciation of music a number of 
concerts by well known artists and organizations will be 
given. Two concerts of especial interest will be offered 
by the South Mountain Quartet through the generosity of 
Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge. There will be a_ special 
course in instrumentation for high school teachers given 
by Martin Bernstein of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

The work of the conducting course has been greatly 
enlarged in scope and will be divided into two branches: 
score-reading under the direction of Philip James, com- 
poser, organist, and conductor of the Montclair Symphony 
Orchestra, and practical conducting with a professional or- 
chestra under the direction of Professor Stoessel. 

A special class directed by Marion Bauer, one of the fore- 
most American composers, will be open to musicians who 
are engaged in creative activity for advanced work in orig- 
inal composition. There will be a prize of $50 for the 
best original composition submitted by students in the 
department. The work will be performed at the annual 
spring concert of men compositions. 
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“Delicacy, strength, and taste; a wide range of colors.” 
John P. Cavanagh 


Stillington Hall 
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—Philip Hale in the Boston Herald 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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De Rubertis Founds Orchestral Training 
School 


An orchestral training school for oe students has been 
founded in Kansas City, Mo., by N. De Rubertis, a well 
known musical figure in the Southwest, owing to his fine 


N. DE RUBERTIS 


career as conductor of the Kansas City Orchestra and his 
services to civic grand opera. 

The new institution, of which this able conductor is the 
head, is called The Kansas City Orchestral Training School. 
The mission of this school is to perfect instrumental students 
so that. they can join ‘good orchestras and make a regular 
living, which is not possible for students turned out in the 
usual manner by teachers who are limited to the mastery of 
their own instruments. Mr. De Rubertis proposes to have 
nationally known musicians examine his graduates and test 
them before signing certificates. 

seside the senior and junior courses in standard, sym- 
phonic, operatic and oratorio work, provision is made for 
solo practice with orchestral accompaniment and there will 
be a course in the Art of Conducting. 

The opening of the school brought response from Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. Schools already 
possessing a class of orchestral training, having only a limited 
time to dedicate to this cause, are to be highly congratulated 
for these efforts, but the orchestra student must have a 
great amount of knowledge of this literature before applying 
for a position of importance; the Kansas City Orchestral 
Training School, having no other subject to teach, will co- 
operate with every private teacher and with the schools al- 
ready well established, completing with care and patience the 
education of the young American player in the field of 
orchestral literature. 

The orchestra class proper will be preceded by classes of 
solfege, using N. De Rubertis’ graded course and a practical 
course in transposition. E. H. 


Alumni Association Formed 


An alumni association has been formed this summer with 
the following purposes: the issuing of an annual bulletin 
with information as to the work of former Fontainebleau 
students; the working out of a plan to assist former stu- 
dents who are in charge of music departments to find capable 
teachers, and to help teachers find positions, this to be done 
through relations with various teachers’ agencies throughout 
the United States. The third aim of the alumni association 
is to establish _a library of American music in the Con- 
servatoire at Fontainebleau so that students may keep in 
touch with noted compositions of ip country. The Li- 
brary has already received a number of donations of well 
known works by American composers. The officers elected 
are Clifford McAvoy, president; Fred Cardin, vice-presi- 
dent; Alinda Burnham, secretary, and John Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
treasurer. 


Sue Harvard Lauded in Home Town 

Newcastle, Pa., was delighted not long ago when a singer 
who is winning commendable success returned to her home 
town and sang for her many friends and admirers. The 
vocalist was Sue Harvard, soprano soloist of the Marble 
Collegiate Church of New York City. Her welcome was 
a hearty one, and the New Castle News stated that “the art- 
istry which carried her to the forefront of American concert 
musicians was apparent, and that as she finished an almost 
audible hum of appreciation swept over the audience”; the 
paper added that “to hear a voice such as is Miss Harvard's 
is in itself a treat, but when that voice belongs to a New 
Castle girl, then her townspeople’s pride can be understood.” 


Curtis Institute Faculty Additions 


Lucile Lawrence, founder of the Lawrence Harp Quintet, 
and well known as a concert harpist, has been appointed 
assistant to Carlos Salzedo, head of the harp department of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, to take the 
place of Florence Wightman, who has resigned. Miss 
Lawrence was formerly head of the harp department of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and is a member of 
the board of directors of the National Association of Harp- 
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ists. Two years ago Miss Lawrence demonstrated the popu- 
larity of the harp by giving 123 concerts in Australia and 
New Zealand. During the coming season Mr. Salzedo will 
continue the training of a harp ensemble at the Curtis In- 
stitute, in addition to solo teaching. Lessons will also be 
given in harp tuning. 

John Gray, a student of Felix Salmond, 
department of the Institute, 


head of the cello 
has been engaged as cellist in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Jay Savitt, Jeanne Belrend and 
Richard Townsend have been selected as soloists for the 
Stanley Music Club, Philadelphia. Beniamino Grobani, bari- 
tone, has been reéngaged for his second season as a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. Mr. Gro- 
bani recently gave a recital in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
gave a radio performance over station WIP in Philadelphia 
on September 15. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the MusicaL Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—I am in the habit of practicing slowly with high finger 
stroke and it segmed to me that this was a very good method 
of practicing. However, 1 have heard lately that it is not 
correct, in fact bad to practice this way. 


A.—It is neither bad nor incorrect to practice with high 
finger stroke, provided there is a definite purpose in mind. 
It is, however, different when,.as you say—you are in the 
“habit” of practicing this way. I fully agree that this is 
bad, for you are constantly training yourself to do the one 
and same thing all the time, namely to lift your fingers 
high, as if this action alone would give proficiency in piano 
playing. The unavoidable result will be that the “pulling 
away” of the fingers from the keys will become an estab- 
lished habit to such an extent that you will unconsciously 
carry out this movement even when not intended or required. 
For this reason I would not advise you to practice in any 
one special way exclusively for too long a period. The hand 
should be trained to carry out spontaneously all interpreta- 
tive intentions of the player to the point of the most delicate 
and sensitive shading. But the possibility of doing this 
will be greatly diminished through training your hands in 
certain fixed habits of touch and approach to the keyboard. 
\ direct and subconscious control should be substituted for 
these habits. In the use of the hand for any activity re- 
quiring skill and finesse you will find that a conscious fixation 
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of hand or arm is a hindrance. I would advise you to apply 
your practicing, for a time, more to finger pressure than 
stroke. But be sure that you do not stiffen your arm. You 
will soon discover that a much finer gradation of shading 
can be developed with “pressure” than with “stroke.” Be- 
sides pressure is easier to control, especially when you are 
playing on an instrument to which you are not 
accustomed. 


Emanuel Zetlin’s Pupils Active 
Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, 
musicians who have been professionally active during the 
summer. Helen Hall, of Dallas, Tex., appeared as soloist 
in concerts at Rogers Rock, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Silver Bay Association, and at other points on Lake 
George, in addition to playing regularly as first violinist of 
the Rogers Rock Quartet. Florence Fisher, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who has been studying for the past two years with Mr. 
Zetlin at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
played about sixty engagements on the Swarthmore .Chau- 
tauqua circuit. Stanley Brunner, a private pupil of Mr. 
Zetlin, has been teaching at the Cumberland Valley Hate 
Normal School at Chippensburg, Pa. Adolph Otterstein, 
of Denver, Colo., appeared as soloist and concertmaster with 
the Ambassador Hotel Orchestra in Atlantic City this sum- 
mer. Lillian Cinberg combined her teaching at the Settle- 
ment Music School and Rittenhouse School of Music in 
Philadelphia with her work in Trenton, N. J. 


is the teacher of a number of 


Mr. Zetlin, who is a faculty member of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, is opening a New York the 


studio 
October. 


first of 
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CONCERT PIANIST— TEACHER 


The students of Miss Cottlow 
are attesting to the great bene- 
fits derived from her years of 
study with 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
Studio: 385 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York City 
Phone: Wadsworth 2906 
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David Oannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes 


Directors 


Twelfth Season 
1927-28 
Begins Thursday 
October 6th 
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New York 
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A Corner of the Recital Hall 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Courses 


Piano 


Katherine Bacon 
Howard Brockway 
Simeon Rumschisky 


Frank Sheridan 


Felix Salmond 
Greta Torpadie 


Organ 
Hugh Porter 


Ge David Oannes Qusir School 
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Violin 
Scipione Guidi 
David Mannes 
Paul Stassévitch 


Wolfe Wolfinsohn 





Violoncello 


; Lieff Rosanoff 
Singing 


Fraser Gange 
Solfége 
Anne Marie Soffray 
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Composition 
Rosario Scalero 
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School this year. 
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MODERNISM’S MAD MOMENTS 
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counterpoint, as distinguished from harmony, is the fact 
that the harmony exists beneath or within the counterpoint. 
Since, then, modern music expresses no harmony, how can 
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me. Nothing noble, nothing serious, nothing beautiful, noth- 
ing soulful, nothing poetic. Humor and satire, perhaps. 
But are those things for musical setting ? 


(Continued from page ©) Sometimes, of course. Fun, on occasions, is salubrious. 
But to found a school on it! 

Will anything of present-day modernism live? Will future 
generations whistle the tunes of Schoenberg, Krenek, Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky and Bartok as, today, we whistle Wagner, 
Strauss, Debussy, and the rest of the writers of the last 
generation ? 

I doubt it. And that, 


it be counterpoint? It can’t and isn’t! 
ike an interminable and monotonous succession of alternat- . No. Modern music is not a return to anything. It is a 
ing tonics and dominants. A little of it is magnificent. departure from a good many cherished abodes of musical 
Much of it is, to modern ears, a bore. Even Bach’s Passion thought, and one of the most curious of these departures is 
is not always enlivening. The things that have best endured the abandonment of color. That is, harmonic color. 
of time from the old masters are the things that With Wagner, Debussy and a few others we had just 
our idea of tune. Why deny it? begun to feel that we might some day be able to express 
Just because the modernist says to things musically, when the modernist threw expressionism 
will write “parts that is not to say he is overboard—(if expressionism is the word. Perhaps it is 
writing counterpoint. Counterpoint is the expression of not). 
1armony by means of simultaneously moving voice parts. The writers of the last part of the nineteenth century bent 
To be counterpoint at all it must be the expression of a every effort towards landscape, mood and soul painting. The 
harmony. If the combinations of voices make new harmo- writers of today scorn such things. What they may be 
nies, it is harmony, not counterpoint. The very essence of trying to say in music is a mystery—a mystery, at least, to 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


M... ZETA V. WOOD “= 
ADELE MARGULIES 


Eminent Pianist and Pedagogue 


Will resume instruction October 1st at her studio 


58 West 57th St. New York 


the passage 
approach nearest to 
But—counter point ? 


himse ze that he 


to me, is the real test. To talk, one 
must talk of something. Musical talk is of themes. They 
are the subject of all musical conversation. Without them 
even the greatest of symphonic scores is simply—nothing ! 
Themes, tunes. When we begin to get them we will begin 
to believe in modernism’s mad moments; until we do, most 
of us will feel that the mad modernists are merely mad. 


John Bland to Use Female Voices at Calvary 
Church 


well known musician and voice teacher, who 
had such notable success with his boy choir at Calvary 
Church has decided to install young women with lyric 
voices to take the place of his boys. Mr. Bland has con- 
cluded that the efforts of getting good boy voices, and 
boys who are musical and intelligent and who love to sing, 


TEACHER of 
SINGING 


John Bland, 




















ARTHUR NEWSTEAD and 
KATHERINE BACON ais. ssc rewstess) 


Announce their change of address to 1OHTTTIND 


is too exhausting a job for him. New York boys can make 
more money delivering parcels for stores after school 
hours, than churches are willing to pay, and the churches 
are right, for it is only the exceptional boy that is worth 
his salt as a singer. Whatever artistic instincts may be 
brought out of a choir of boys is accomplished by the in- 
tense, hypnotic, heroic, heart-breaking energy of the choir 
master. 

Mr. Bland’s choir at 
one of the best boy choirs of the 
approbation of the critics for years—not that it has been 
a choir of unusual voices, but because it has been trained 
to sing correctly. The work would not be so arduous if 
churches with boy choirs would have choir schools, so 
that boys are not on the streets day and night, yelling chest 
tones; but even under this ideal condition, is the thirty to 
thousand dollars spent annually not a high price to 
Think what could be accomplished by a choir of 
young women with lyric voices, if it could be given the 
same intensive training (by a man who knew voice) as 
given in a choir school? 


. 
Piano Students Mr. Bland contends that a choir of women (not forced 
up mezzos nor deep chested, throated altos) can sing many 
e 
—and their Teachers 


260 Riverside Drive 


Mr. Arthur Newstead, besides his teaching at the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music, will devote a limited amount of time this 
winter to private pianoforte students. 


Telephone Riverside 7432 


Calvary has always stood out as 
country, and has had the 
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For Ambitious 


MASTER SCHOOL ; 
ModernPianoPlaying ¢ Virtuosity 


GYRSe- 


ALBERTO JONAS ; by a 


other things with its superior intelligence, experienced 
power of concentration that would be absurd if attempted 
choir of boys. Mr. Bland’s artistic Murray Hill 
studios have been closed for some time, while he and Mrs. 
Bland have been away for a change of air and rest. The 
coming year will find the Bland Studios in more spacious 
quarters on Gramercy Park. 


MASTER SCHOOL of MODERN 
PIANO PLAYING AND 
iawaganieieeanie for the Public hod High: School chven of Kansas Cy 


By Alberto Jonas with the aid of 17 other Mo. The concerts will be given in Ivanhoe Temple in each 
ine . : i case, in a series of six afternoons, each afternoon being de- 
famous modern pianists 


Kansas City’s Children’s Concerts 








CARL FISCHER inc. 


voted to a group of children from various local schools. The 
program is a feature of the educational work and has been 
approved by the Board of Education. Two of the attrac- 
tions to be offered have been secured from the Concert 
Management Daniel Mayer, Inc. Doris Niles and her 
company will “ale a program of Music Interpretations in 
‘ | November, while Guy Maier, pianist, will offer a program 
advice and sugges- of piano music for young people during the early part of 
January. 





lessons of Bloomfield-Zeisler, Busoni, Cortot, Godowsky, 
mention only a few of the contributors to this remarkable work. To the 
to the student with hopes set on a concert career—and to the teacher of 
MASTER SCHOOL is indeed a treasure. The 
studies written by Mr. Jonas and his collaborators comprise a liberal 
piano playing, artistic as well as technical. 


Here is your opportunity to take 
Rosenthal—to 
vanced student 
advanced students—the 
tions accompanying the 
education in the art of 
GODOWSKY says: 
“The ‘Master School’ is a most remarkable example of thor- 
ough knowledge and complete mastery of the subject. It 
gives me uncommon pleasure to recommend it to all who 
desire to study seriously and assiduously the art of piano 
playing.” (Signed) Leopold Godowsky 
BAUER says: 
“Without doubt the most monumental effort of its kind in 
existence. (Signed) Harold Bauer 
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Paul Morenzo Back from Europe 
Paul Morenzo, New York vocal teacher, who has been 
teaching in Berlin the past year, returned on the S. S. 
Munchen on September 23. Four American girls who ac- 
companied Mr. Morenzo to Berlin to continue their studies 
with him have returned for the same purpose. The opening of 
the Morenzo studio in New York will be announced shortly. 


PARIS STUDIOS 
BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


gave 20 Operas in France during past season 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 
187 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, Ma 
Villa Martine. Beaulieu sur Mer, France, 
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each $4.50. Books VI & VII in preparation. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
MusicAL Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


Q.—Will you be kind enough to give me an outline of the 
work you —" of primary importance in starting a 


sie i. 


—The importance of a good start cannot be over 
PR sce nor taken too seriously, The fault which the so- 
called advanced pupil shows, lies invariably in a bad founda- 
tion. Intonation, bowing and rhythm are the three funda- 
mental principles and should be taught correctly from the 
very beginning. In order to obtain perfect intonation, brain 
and ear must work together. The pupil should learn before 
starting to handle the violin a certain amount of theory. 
The first principles of music, such as the notes, scales and 
intervals, can easily be learned, in case the pupil starts at a 
very early age, simultaneously with the alphabet, spelling, 
reading and writing. Not only must the pupil learn these 
first principles of musical theory, mentally, but also orally 
and preferably not in class as it encourages the pupil who 
needs it the most to imitate or follow the leader. 1 have 
been told by many pupils that the teachers from whom they 
received their first instruction played the scales, studies or 
pices with them either on the violin or on the piano. I[ 
realize that it makes the work much easier for both but it 
encourages the pupil to follow the leader and to imitate, and 
consequently the pupil plays badly when left alone. 

The holding of the violin is also very much neglected 
among beginners. There is no reason why the teacher 
should not insist upon the beginner holding the violin, plac- 
ing the fingers, thumb, wrist and elbow correctly. The hold- 
ing of the bow and the motion of the right arm are, of 
course, also of the utmost importance and should be taught 
as well as possible from the beginning. Of the many books 
published for beginners, one of the best I have seen so far 
is by Maia Bang, published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
Apart from the violin and bow the teacher should work 
with the pupil of rhythm similar to public school teachers 
who teach arithmetic. After having taught the pupil the 
values of the notes and rests, the teacher should make the 
pupil demonstrate the rhythm, as for instance, in the case 
of the beginning of the Star Spangled Banner. : 


ta tajta ta talta ta taitea ta talta 


ACSF frie esie fF Pie 
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On each > (or beat) the pupil should be made to beat the 
time with foot and.hand while each “ta” must be broken and 
not sung, as this should be a lesson in rhythm only and not 
solfeggio or ear training. 

You will readily notice that this above method for be 
ginners is severe and serious and that the student can work 
at least a year or more on these fundamental principles, but 
the study of music is a serious one and I presume that the 
question was not asked for those who do not intend to take 
it up as such. 


The Public Competitions at Fontainebleau 
_Thanks to the graciousness of A. Blendel of the Erard 
piano firm, G. Lyon of the Pleyel firm and Alfred Wagner 











These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Alien, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edith Browning, Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Gluseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea re Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Beniamino Gigi, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Reeitalist 

Mary gee A Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Marlo, Soprano of the so yaaa Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cel 

Rosa Ralsa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Loulse Richardson, Lyric Soprano 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Saivi, World’s Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric- Deatatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, — Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contral 

John Charies Taemen, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 


and 
The Blitmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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of the Chickering firm, three prizes were awarded on Au- 
gust 21 at the American Conservatoire of Fontainebleau to 
the best pianists of the session. The jury was presided over 
by Rudolph Ganz, pianist and conductor, and was composed 
of Auguste de Radwan, of Paris; Felix Fox, pianist, of 
Boston; Marcel Dupré, organist, and Jacques Durand, of 
the Durand Music Company in Paris. The winners were: 

first, Ferguson Webster of Pittsburgh; second, Miss Talma, 
of New York; third, divided between Florence Stage and 
Mr. Sukoenig, of New York. At the conclusion of the 
competition Rudolph Ganz addressed the audience on the 
merits and achievements of the Fontainebleau Conservatoire. 
This was followed by a ceremony in which Gerald Reynolds, 
New York conductor, liaison officer from the American 
committee, and organizer and conductor of many concerts 
at the school, was decorated with the order of Officer of 
Public Instruction. 

On August 22, prizes offered by C. Tremaine, director 
of the Aeolian Company, for the ae best piano composi- 
tions, were awarded to: Miss Roessing, Pittsburgh; Hedy 
Spielter, New York, and Mr. ree: Buffalo. The jury 
was composed of Jacques Durand, I. Philipp, Marcel Dupré 
and Felix Fox. The peter of Miss Roessing and 
Miss Spielter will be published shortly by Durand et Fils, 
Paris music company. 


Ljungkvist’s Season Begins Auspiciously 
Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor and teacher of voice, has re- 
turned to his New York studio, after a lengthy vacation in 
the Green Mountains. Activities there are already in full 


SAMUEL LJUNGKVIST 


swing, and Mr. Ljungkvist has also resumed his teaching 
at the Upsala College in East Orange, N. J. There has been 
a large enrollment at both studios, and Mr. Ljungkvist looks 
forward to a season of unusual interest, “judging by the 
material” his classes hold. 


Little Theater Caen Conese Plans 

The Little Theater Opera Company of the Brooklyn 
Little Theater announces that the first production of the 
season will be The Merry Wives of Windsor by Nicolai, 
to be given early in December. Other productions will be 
announced shortly. The Opera Company will be assisted 
by eminent artists in the leading roles, some of them mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The purpose of 
the new organization is twofold: first, to produce the more 
intimate type of opera in English at moderate prices, and, 
second, to provide an opportunity for young American artists 
to gain actual stage experience in association with routined 
artists, which will fit them for a professional career. Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Yvonne de Treville, Frank La Forge and 
William Wade Hinshaw are members of the Advisory 
Committee and will assist in the casting. 

An audition was held for chorus voices in the Brooklyn 
Little Theater on September 26 and another will be held on 
September 30 at five o'clock. Applicants for the chorus 
should report promptly on this date and must be prepared 
to sing an operatic selection, in English if possible, and also 
to take sight reading examinations. The auditions are con- 
ducted by Kendall K. Mussey, director of the Opera Com- 
pany ; William Reddick, conductor; Louise Randolph, who 
conducts the classes in repertory, and Wells Clary, regis- 
seur, at the theater at 122 St. Felix Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harold Bauer Leaves for Foreign Tour 
? 


Harold Bauer sailed on the Mauretania on September 27 
to fill engagements in England, Spain, France, Belgium and 
Holland. His tour will open in London on October 7, and 
after nine more concerts in England the pianist will make 
seven appearances in Spain, commencing in Barcelona on 
October 28. He will play in Bordeaux on November 12, and 
in Paris, November 14, after which there will be nine con- 
certs in Belgium and Holland. The artist will then return 
ta Paris and England for a number of concerts, finishing 
his tour with two London recitals on the afternoon and 
evening of December 13. He expects to sail for New York 
on December 14, making his first appearance here this season 
with the Beethoven Association on December 26. 


Mme. Grossi to iaees New York Studio 


Maria Barbara Grossi,. who sang in Europe, Central 
America and also with the San Carlo Opera Company, will 
reopen her New York studios on West 40th Street the early 
part of October. Mme: Grossi; who specializes in women’s 
voices, has been endorsed as a teacher and musician by 
Gigli, who has heard her sing and teach. 


Washington Mesias Band Coming 


The Marine Band of Washington, D. C., known as “The 
President’s Own” will play in the Mecca Temple this fall, 
under the auspices of the Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion. Two concerts will be given, under the 
leadership of Captain Taylor Branson, on October 9. 
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for the season 1927-28, teaching 
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MUSIC IN MILAN 


Miran, IraLty.—Milan seems to have been a_ favorite 
stopping place for musical celebrities during the late summer, 
many visiting this city before their return to the United 
States. Among the prominent notables recently seen in 
Milan were William Guard, general press ro Aen of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York; Giovanni Via- 
fora, noted cartoonist, and Mrs. Viafora, well known vocal 
teacher of New York; Lionello Perera, Italian banker, 
prominent in music circles in New York and a close friend 
of Arturo Toscanini, who spent several days here with his 
family. All sailed for America on September 2 on the 
Duilio. 

Riccardo Stracciari, celebrated baritone, and Mrs. Strac- 
ciari recently arrived from America. Mr. Stracciari has 
many engagements for this season to sing guest perform- 
ances throughout the principal cities of Italy, including three 
special performances of Barber of Seville in his native 
village, Casalecchio, near Bologna. Casalecchio has a popu- 
lation of about 10,000, and Mr. Stracciari is to inaugurate 
a new theater there. He is at present making records in 
Milan for the Columbia Phonograph Company, and rumor 
has it that he is also to sing at La Scala this season. 

Antonio Giovanazzi, inspector of the American income tax 
department for foreign singers and who (paradoxically 
enough) has many close friends among the Bea s celebri- 
ties, spent a week or two in Milan and paid a visit to the 
Musicat Courter Milan office. Giulio Gatti-Casazza spent 
several days here with many members of his Metropolitan 
Opera staff, among whom were William Guard; Edward 
Ziegler, assistant general director; Tullio Seratin, musical 
director; Maestro Giuseppe Bamboschek; Luigi Villa, Mr. 
Gatti’s private secretary, and Attorney Alfred Seligsberg. 
With Mr. Ziegler was his daughter. They left for America 
about September 20. Giuseppe De Lucca, Metropolitan bari- 
tone, and Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, well-known composer and 
vocal teacher, also spent several days in Milan. Maestro 
Roberto Moranzoni, conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
has just returned from Paris, where he conducted twelve 
successful performances of Alfano’s Resurrection at the 
Opera Comique, with Mary Garden in the principal soprano 
role. Mr. Moranzoni will leave for America on October 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster, directors of the State Con- 
servatorium of Music, Sydney, Australia, who are making a 
tour of Europe, spent a few days in Milan. 

Eleanor Sawyer, Chicago Opera soprano, who recently 
arrived from Nice, expects to spend several weeks in Milan. 
Miss Sawyer will study several new roles with the welk 
known vocal teacher, Maestro Fernando Tanara, formerly 
musical director of the Hammerstein Manhattan Opera Com 
pany. She has been offered several engagements by the 
principal agents of Milan to sing in important cities of Italy, 
which she could not accept as she was previously engaged 
to sing guest performances of Tosca at the Opera Comique 
of Paris before her return to America. 

Stella De Mette, well known American mezzo soprano, for 
many seasons with Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, has decided to spend the winter season in Italy, where 
she is already engaged-to sing in several important cities, 
including Naples, where she is to sing in the San Carlo 
Cheater. 

William Thorner, widely known New York vocal teacher, 
after closing his master school of Paris and visiting Ger- 
many, spent some time at St. Moritz, Switzerland, with his 
family. While there, Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Julia 
Culp took advantage of the maestro’s presence and prepared 
programs for their coming seasons in America. Mr. Thorner 
spent about ten days in Milan—always to be found at meal 
time at the famous Savini restaurant in Galleria, where he 
was surrounded by a host of friends. The Thorners made 
several automobile trips with Prince Troubetzkoi, famous 
sculptor, and his brother, Pietro, taking luncheon at their 
beautiful summer villa at Intra Lago Maggiore in company 
with Bernard Shaw, famous dramatist. Mr. Thorner and 
his family also visited Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, of 
the Chicago Opera, and spent several delightful days with 
them at their villa near Verona. One day was spent in 
Venice by Mrs. Thorner and her eldest daughter before they 
returned to Milan. They enjoyed their gondola trip im- 
mensely, and attended the opening performance of the fall 
grand opera season at the Dal Verme Teatro. Leaving for 
Genoa, September 7, the Thorners sailed on the Conte 
Rosso for America on September 9, after a five months’ 
absence from home. 

Emilia Mitzzi (in private life, Lady George Armstrong, 
sart.), South African soprano, is spending some time here 
preparing new Wagnerian roles for her appearances in 
America, where it is rumored that she will be heard with 
an important opera ee 

Ernest Briggs, New York manager, spent a day in Milan 
and called at the Musicat Courter office. Mr. Briggs 1s 
searching for new attractions to bring to America for the 
coming season and hopes to be able to announce his plans on 
his arrival in New York. He has visited most of the im- 
portant cities of Europe and said that he had about closed 
irrangements to take a great E uropean attraction to America 
for this coming season. After leaving Milan he visited 
Florence, Rome, Venice, and Genoa, sailing for New York 
on September 9. ; 

The Tait Brothers of Australia are in Milan engaging 
artists for their opera company, which will tour through 
Australia the season beginning in May, 1928. Artists of 
prominence who have been engaged are Toti Dal Monte 
Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, Lina Scavizzi, Irene Minghini- 
Cattaneo, Vera De Gristoffed, Francesco Merli, Ettore Cesa- 
Bianchi, Angelo Minghetti, Enzo De Muro-Lomanto, Apollo 
Granforte, Luigi Rossi-Morelli, Augusto Beuf, Oreste Ca- 
rozzi, and, as musical director, Maestro Giuseppe Ba 1roni. 

Vincenzo Celli, primo ballerino of La Scala of Milan, has 
heen engaged by Anna Pavlowa, whose company is to tour 
throughout Europe. Her season opens at Covent Garden in 
London, September 12, where her company will give five 
special performances. Mr. Celli recently returned from a 
successful tour through Switzerland, where he danced as 
primo ballerino with a corp de ballet from La Scala and 
a grand opera quartet His success there was phenomenal, 
the company giving performances at the Municipal Casinos 
of Genevra, Montreaux, Lausanne, etc. The tour was under 
the direction of Antonio Bassi. Mr. Celli is re-engaged for 
the La Scala season of 1927-28. 

Impresario Orest Poli opened his annual fall opera season 
at a Teatro Dal Verme on September 6 with a gala per- 
formance in honor of his Royal Highness Amedeo of 
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Savoia, Duke of Puglia, and His Excellency Puigi Fereroni, 
Minister of the Colonies. All the civic and military author- 
ities of Milan were present and the theater presented a festive 
appearance. The opera chosen for the opening was Puccini’s 
La Boheme. On the entrance of the Duke and party the 
orchestra played the Royal Italian March, which was heartily 
applauded by all the audience, followed by the Fascisti 
hymn, Giovinezza. 

The role of Mimi was sung by Carmen Melis, soprano, 
this being one of her best interpretations. She sang with 
artistic refinement throughout, as she possesses great talent 
and adapts her voice to fit every phrase and sentiment. Her 
voice is of beautiful color and extremely warm. She was 
enthusiastically applauded after her solo in the first act, 
which she sang with much artistic ability. Her death scene 
is a work of art. The role of Rodolfo was sung by Ales- 
sandro Wesselowsky, a young Russian tenor of remarkable 
ability. He has a voice full of warmth of pleasant quality. 
His narrative in the first act was received with a hearty 
ovation by the entire audience, and many calls for encore 
which could not be given on account of the presence of 
royalty. His technic is extraordinary and he held the 
enthusiasm of the audience throughout the entire per- 
formance. The curtain calis at the end of each act were 
countless, in which Maestro Angelo Ferrari, who conducted, 
participated. The balance of the competent cast included 
Laura Lauri as Musetta, Zeno Dolnisky as Marcello, Antonio 
Laffi as Schunard, and Giulio Zecca as Colline. A large 
chorus and orchestra under the baton of Maestro Ferrari 
rounded out a delightful performance. The second opera of 
the season will be Verdi's Aida, with two Americans in the 
principal roles—Aroldo Lindi as Rhadames, and Alma Segali 
as Aida. AntTon10 BaAssI. 


Jan Chiapusso Returns to Chicago 


Jan Chiapusso, who spent a year in Europe, recently re- 
turned to Chicago after having played in Germany, France, 
England, Holland, Belgium and Spain with great success. 
Upon his arrival in Chicago he received a flattering offer 
from President Girvin of the Girvin Institute of Music and 
Allied Arts to become dean of the piano department at the 
school. Mr. Chiapusso said that he would be happy to sign 
a contract had he not already made arrangements for his own 
private studio e the Fine Arts Building. Whereby the 
astute Ramon B. Girvin drew up a contract authorizing Mr. 
Chiapusso to teach privately in the Fine Arts Building and 
also to become dean of the Girvin school. Therefore, 
Chiapusso is teaching in Chicago in his own studio and also 
at the Girvin Institute of Music and Allied Arts. 

Chiapusso is too well known in America to need a re- 
introduction to the musical public here. It will be recollected, 
however, that in 1911, he won the Musical Prize in Paris. 
Among the thirty-six contestants were such noted pianists 
as Leginska and Schramm. Among the judges were Cortot, 
Harold Bauer, Philipp and Pugno. Chiapusso has played in 
America with the principal orchestras and also is known as 
a recitalist in all the principal cities of the country. His re- 
pertory includes many compositions of the old schools. After 
a year spent in Europe, Chiapusso says that today the 
American public is far more advanced musically than Euro- 
peans, and that concert artists are more appreciated here than 
abroad. 
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SINGING IN TIME 


By Hanna Butler. 





The bete noir of most singers is how to keep perfect time. 
Much effort is expended on the various departments of 
technic, and great pains taken with other details; but for 
some reason the important subject of time is quite frequently 
left to the “ear,” or chance, or instinct, or just plain guessing. 
Consequenty young singers go before the public with a rep- 
ertory otherwise in good shape, only to be spoken to sharply 
by some conductor for singing a sixteenth note as a quarter 
note, or to read harsh words by some critic about their 
ragged attacks or phrasing, which is nearly always the re- 
sult of a vague understanding of the number of counts in a 
measure, and where the notes are sung in relation to these 
counts. It may sound strange to some that pianists have 
trouble as well as beginners, when they learn singing. 
Keeping time on the piano as it is usually counted out by 
pianists, and keeping time on the singing line are two dif- 
ferent things, and pianists find themselves tripped up in 
surprising places when they attempt to sing a song, the ac- 
companiment of which they already know. Singers should 
have the time of their song so thoroughly ground into them 
that they can be independent and at ease, regardless of what 
happens in the accompaniment. This in itself lends a style 
and finish and sureness to the interpretation which nothing 
else can do; at the same time it keeps the mind away from 
stage fright. 

A way has been found to overcome this weakness, and 
when it is mastered will never fail, so that the singer will 
proceed with sureness, no matter how the mind is distracted. 
In learning a new song master first the counting before 
words or “tune,” phrasing, etc. Never sing by “ear.” Leave 
all emotion, style and finish until after the mechanism is 
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In the beginning make yourself a human metro- 
Seating only with the foot anyone is likely to forget 
which is count “one”; with the metronome it is very easy to 
lose a count and not be aware of it; but if you count with 
fingers and foot you will always be sure. 

Keep the right hand ready to play the melody. With the 
voice, one foot and left hand, very loud and definitely, count 
the beats in a measure. The index finger is always “one,” 
third finger “two,” fourth finger “three,’ "little fingers ° ‘four.” 
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Formerly with Metropolitan, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Costanzi, Rome 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HER 
STUDIO OCTOBER 3RD 


From Voice Placement to Highest Artistic Finish 





A Significant Testimonial from One 
of Her Many Artist Pupils 





Milano, June 22, 


Mme. Virginia Colombati, 

226 W. 70th Street, 

New York City. 
My dear Madame: 

I know that the news of my great success 
in Europe must have pleased you beyond 
words. Everywhere I have sung the critics 
and the public have been very enthusiastic 
in praising not only the purity of my voice, 
but my style and method of bel canto which— 
they say—is so seldom heard now. I realize 
that I owe all of this to your simple and 
natural method of teaching and I am. happy 
to add that if before I always thought of 
you as the best teacher in the United States, 
now that I have heard singers in Europe and 
have won here the same great success 
achieved in America, I am more than certain 
that you can bear comparison with the 
greatest teachers in the world. 

Wishing you continued success with your 
pupils, and with a heart full of gratitude, I 
am, 

Affectionately your pupil, 
(Signed) JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE. 














For Information address Secretary 
Studio: 226 WEST 70th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Teleph :§ h 1980 




















In 2/4 time use two fingers; 3/4 time three fingers; 4/4 
time four fingers. 

I invented this way of counting on account of the first 
phrase in the Lullaby by Brahms. No matter how well peo- 
ple played this, they always sang it wrong. See Example I. 

Another phrase sung wrong hundreds of times is in the 
aria from Louise by Charpentier, Depuis le Jour; phrase 
five (measure 22), “l’ame en core grisée.” See Example II. 

There are many other spots in every song of which singers 
have an incorrect or hazy knowledge of the time; and this 
haziness robs their interpretation of that power and surety 
which is a great part of that intangible something which 
puts the meaning of the song across to grip the attention of 
the listeners or audience. Also this painstaking attention to 
perfect time impresses the image of the music so vividly 
upon the brain that it compels a perfect memorization ot 
the song; and the singer stands forth relieved of a great 
part of that bughbear—stage-fright. 

How much annoyance would be spared to directors, ac- 
companists and orchestras, and with what more definite 
steps would singers progress, if they would master time in 
the beginning of their studies. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Plans already announced indicate one 
of the most interesting seasons for the musical calendar. 
Roy Hornikel, manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, has sent out his program with but two open dates, and 
his roster of soloists reads like a list of stars of the first 
dimension: Harriet van Emden, Francis Macmillen, Mabel 
Garrison, Mieczslaw Munz, Heinrich Schlusnus, Lea 
Luboschutz, Emil Heermann, Pablo Casals, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, Sigrid Onegin, Vladimir Horowitz, Bela Bartok, 
Jacques Thibaud and Josef Hofmann. Victor de Sabata 
will be the guest conductor while Fritz Reiner is the guest 
conductor for the Philadephia Orchestra from October 21 to 
December 17. The popular and the young people’s concerts 
will be directed by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, who in addition 
to his duties as assistant conductor, has been engaged as the 
principal viola player. The interpretation of the young 
people’s concerts will again be in the hands of Helen 
Roberts, and for this season she is planning the use of 
stereopticon slides and juvenile soloists to enhance the con- 
certs. This is the thirty-third season of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and promises to be one of the out- 
standing ones as to features and soloists. The orchestra has 
become so well known that special concerts are being de- 
manded by the various conventions which come to Cincinnati 
this year ; the first of these will be a concert for the American 
Public Health Association on October 27, while the Ohio 

Soard of Realtors has made a large block reservation for 
its delegates at the October 29 regular concert. M. D. 


Programs for the Worcester Festival 

The programs have been announced for the sixty- 
eighth year of the Worcester Music Festival at Worcester, 
Mass., October 5 to 8. The first concert will be given on 
Wednesday evening, and the offerings include three choruses 
by Handel, and the first festival performance of Arthur 
Honegger’s King David, a symphonic poem for a narrator, 
soloist and orchestra. Albert Stoessel will conduct the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and the Worcester Festival 
Chorus, and the soloists will be Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Grace Divine, contralto; Arthur Hackett-Granville, tenor, 
and Richard Hale, bass. The Thursday afternoon program 
opens with Handel’s suite from the music for the Royal 
Fireworks, transcribed by Hamilton Harty, and is followed 
by Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball, based on the poem 
of Alfred Noyes. Mischa Mischakoff has been chosen as 
soloist for this concert, and he will be heard in Tschaikow- 
sky’s concerto for violin and orchestra. The program con- 
cludes with Liszt’s Les Preludes. Bach will be well repre- 
sented on the program for Thursday evening by his three 
chorales and two chorale-preludes, arranged in the form 
of a festival prelude, and the Coffee Cantata, for which 
the soloists will be Mildred Faas, soprano; Mr. Hackett- 
Granville, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Holst’s 
A Festival Chorus, Turn Back O Man, based on “the old 
124th Psalm” in the Genevan Psalter, and Taylor’s The 
Highwayman, a cantata for baritone solo, chorus and or- 
chestra also will be given, with Mr. Werrenrath singing the 
baritone solos in the latter number. The program concludes 
with Wagner’s Lohengrin’s Narrative and the Prayer and 
Finale from the same opera, the soloists being Miss Faas, 
Lillian Martin and the Messers Hackett-Granville, Wer- 
renrath and Hale. 

Yolanda Mero, pianist, is booked to play the Liszt con- 
certo in A major at the Friday afternoon concert. Other 
offerings for this concert are the overture to Weber's 
Oberon, Converse’s Flivver Ten Million, and Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C minor. A varied program of nine num- 
bers has been planned for Friday evening. The orchestra 
opens the concert with the overture to Nicolai’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, after which Reinald Werrenrath will 
sing a solo. It is interesting to note that this program also 
contains the first festival performance of Mr. Stoessel’s 
Hispania, a suite of three Spanish dances. Another or- 
chestral number is a Strauss waltz. In addition to Mr. 
Werrenrath’s solo, Anna Case will be heard in several 
numbers and the Male Chorus will present a folksong 
group. The final program on Saturday afternoon will be 
a concert for children with Mr. Stoessel conducting. 


Naegele at Stillington Hall 

On September 4 Charles Naegele, American pianist, played 
his first concert of the season at Stillington Hall, Gloucester, 
Mass., before a distinguished audience which gave him a 
tremendous ovation. One remembers the excitement in the 
hall immediately following the concert as many great musi- 
cians brushed each other aside in their haste to offer the 
artist their admiration. Prominent among those who at- 
tended were Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Frank 
St. Leger, and many others well known in musical circles. 

Naegele will be heard during the coming season in many 
music centers throughout the country, with concerts in Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston and Detroit. 
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A TRIBUTE 
Yon Master of 
Interpretation 


Noted Organist Draws Large 
Crowd to Auditorium 
Recital. 


By WILLARD M. CLARK. 

An audience estimated at more than 
2000 filled the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoon to hear Vietro Yon, ‘the 
guest organist at the ninth municipal 
organ concert. It was a_ concert 
which, in many respects, was the 
finest given here for many seasons. 
Mr. Yon stands as one of the great 
virtuos} of the organ and bis pro- 
gram was well planned to show his 
excellent qualities, 

That he is a master of interpreta- 
{jon wus manifested in his scholarly 
reading .of the Bach “Toccata and 
Fugue in C Major,” the high light of 
the program. His pedal technique 
was dazzling in the Toccata. The 
clarity of his playing is one of its 
omtstanding features, the brilliange of 
his runs, many played at almost‘un- 
welievable speed, fairly taking one’s 
breath away. His mastery of tone 
ccloring is remarkuble. although there 
were moments yesterday afternvon 
when the tones were so softened 
to be ulmost inaudible. 

Yon is yvegarded as one of the 
greatest composers for the organ and 
he proved his right to this standing 
by playing his own sonuta Romantiea 
Jt is a brilliant work abounding in 
difficulties with a rarely lovely udagio 
movement in which the Italian love 
for melody comes uppermost. The 
ease -and fluency with whieh he 
played it gave little indication of Its 
tremendous technica] difficulties. 
There is a efreshing simplicity to 
You’s playing no matter how difficuit 
& work Mayr he 

From the Springfield, Mass., Union. 


For all information address 
. HAYNER, Institute of Concert Virtuosi, 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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AN INTERVIEW 
VALERI 


EXTRACTS FROM 
WITH MME. 


“The placement of the voice cannot be 
“learned from books, 
I do not believe in the utility of 
based upon hy- 


“nothesis or conflicting scientific opinions. 


lectures, or vocal 
“topics 
“academical discussions 
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Harold Bryson, New York teacher of singing, has re- 
turned from a month’s holiday in the Adirondacks and has 
begun his new season, which promises to be a busy one. 
He interrupted his vacation, however, to give a recital at 
Hurricane Lodge, singing songs by Debussy, Strauss, Schu- 
bert, Massenet, and modern American composers. Vieva 
Dawley-Smith acted as his accompanist. 

Anna Case, after spending two months abroad, was 
scheduled to return on the S. S. France on September 27. 
Miss Case’s first appearance will be at the Worcester Music 
Festival on October 7, after which she will fulfil concert 

engagements in various parts of the country. 

C. Versel Chamberlain, writing from his country home 
in Canada, Riverdale, Magog, Quebec, informs his patrons 
that he will re-open his New York studio on October 1. 
He has been “holidaying” in Canada since July, following 
the busiest season he has ever known in the metropolis ; his 
six remarkable vocal recitals, given by students in Chicker- 
ing Hall, are recalled as a brilliant close to that busy season. 

Mario Chamlee, after singing at the gala performance 
at Ravinia, Ill, on September 5, left Chicago by aeroplane 
for San Francisco armed with a letter of greeting to the 
Mayor of that city from the Mayor of Chicago. On October 
2 the tenor will fly from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
where he opens with the San Francisco Opera Company on 
October 3. Mr. Chamlee is genuinely interested in flying. 
When he was a student at the University of California, he 
and his brother built an aeroplane which, much to the amuse- 
ment of their friends, they succeeded in flying for a few feet 
without any serious consequences. At his farm in Wilton, 
Conn., Mr. Chamlee, has acres of level ground which he 
hopes to make into a landing field for his own private plane 
which is now being especially constructed for him in the 
West. 

The Cherniavsky Trio will be in Mexico, where they 
are making a concert tour, until the latter part of October. 
These artists will then return to the United States to fulfill 
engagements in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Alabama, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia, Ohio, and in the Pacific 
Coast states. Their first appearance in this country is sched- 
uled for Dennison, Texas, on October 26. 

Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, has spent her 
summer at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., and is back in New York City, preparing for many 
appearances this coming winter. 

Esther Dale, concert soprano, was queried recently by 
the New England Association of Music Students at her 
Maine summer home as to which American composers were 
most useful to the student as a means of study. Her reply 
lists the following: MacDowell, Nevin, Parker, Hageman, 
La Forge, Carpenter, Griffes, and Huss. 

Franz Kaltenborn recently completed a successful en- 
gagement of seventeen concerts with his symphony orches 
tra on the Mall in Central Park, New York. Mr. Kalten- 
born has long been identified with summer concerts, of which 
he is one of the pioneers, having conducted over six hun 
dred during several seasons at St. Nicholas Garden, New 
York 

Karl Kraeuter, violinist, and Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, 
two of the youngest musical debutants of the past season, 
have spent the summer at South Mountain, near Pittsfield, 
Mass., where a new musical colony has been established. 
Miss Kraeuter recently returned from Cleveland, having 
driven from Pittsfield to Columbus and back accompanied 
by her mother. Each of the young artists is scheduled to 
appear in New York recital before the holidays, Mr. Kraeu- 
ter under the management of Jean Wiswell and Miss Kraeu- 
ter under the management of Vera Bull 

Lucile Lawrence, founder-director of the Lawrence 
Harp Quintet, has been appointed first solo harpist with the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Miss Lawrence has appeared 
several times this summer in Seal Harbor, Me., one of her 
most interesting appearances being a recital of period music 
for the harp including works by composers of the four 
periods: Classic (18th century), romantic and popular (19th 
century) and contemporary (20th century). During the 
coming season Miss Lawrence will tour in Georgia, Virginia, 
Illinois and Colorado. In New York City the Lawrence 
Harp Quintet is scheduled to appear at the deSegurola Series 
at the Hotel Plaza 

Rhoda Mintz reopened her New York vocal studios for 
the season 1927-28 on September 20 

Arthur Newstead and his wife, Katherine Bacon, well 
known pianist, whose recital series of the thirty-two 
Beethoven sonatas was one of the outstanding events of 
last season, have recently removed to a new apartment 
on Riverside Drive, New York. Beside teaching at the 
Institute of Musical Art of Julliard School of Music, 
Mr. Newstead will devote a limited time to private 
piano instruction. 

Ilse Niemack, violinist, will start her concert season 
on October 19 in St. Paul, Minn., where she will give a 
recital for the Schubert Club. This will be followed by 
an appearance in Chicago (Kimball Hall) on October 24. 
Her New York recital is scheduled for November 13, at 
the new Gallo Theater. 

Fred Patton, baritone, who is to join the Metropolitan 
Opera this fall, has been called “a coast to coast commuter. 
The reason for this appellation is that the singer has made 
tour trips to the Pacific Coast within eight months’ time, 
in order to fulfill engagements in opera, oratorio and recital. 
Until last December, Mr. Patton’s musical activities had 
never taken him to the coast, but during that month he ap- 
peared with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society and at Pomona College. In 
\pril he returned to sing in St. Matthew Passion with the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, and following the concert 
was engaged for four performances with the Seattle Opera 
Company, as Amonasro in Aida, during the month of August. 
Immediately after his return to the east from this later en- 
gagement, the baritone was scheduled to make his debut with 
the San Francisco Opera Company, as King Mark in Tristan 
und Isolde, in September. 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, recently appeared 
with success in several concerts in California. Following a 
recital at Santa Barbara, he took part in the annual Spanish 
+ iesta in aa it city, and later enjoyed a fishing trip to the Cata 

ina Islands. The tenor is also working on new songs for the 
coming season with his accompanist, Celius Dougherty. 
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Myra Reed, pianist, recently scored a success in a 
musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Roland Taylor at their 
beautiful estate near Whitemarsh, Pa. Many prominent per- 
sons in the musical and social world were present. The 
soloist’s program included compositions by Liszt, Ravel, 
Schumann, Juon and Delibes-Dohnanyi. Miss Reed is now 
vacationing at Point Pleasant, N. J., prior to entering ypon a 
busy concert season. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, has fulfilled a number of 
summer engagements at private musicales. On August 26 
she sang at the home of Mrs. William H. Green in Blue 
Hill, Me., where a large audience enjoyed her program. 
On September 1 she offered a number of songs at a musi- 
cale given at the home of Mrs. Margaret Thayer Peaslee 
in Newport, R. L., before 200 guests. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, has sent the text of his new 
Sonatina Levantine to New York. The composition is 
modern in form, and is based on folk songs derived from 
sources as far apart as Bulgaria and Mecca, and as varied 
in nationality as the Kalmucks of Russia and the Skypeters 
of Albania. Mr. Rovinsky has endeavored to interpret in 
up-to-date form the music of near-eastern countries. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, broke the “no encore” rule at 
the Queen’s Hall “Prom” concerts, London, where he ap- 
peared as soloist with Henry Wood and his symphony or- 
chestra, playing the Bach concerto in D minor and the Bran- 
denburg concerto, No. 5. He played again with the or- 
chestra on August 31, giving the Brahms concerto in D 
minor. On September 21 Mr. Samuel sailed from Europe 
to open his fourth American tour with a recital at Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., on October 7. The evening 
following he will be heard at Randolph Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va., after which he will play in Des Moines, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Louisville. His orchestra engagements 
for this season will include appearances with the Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and New Haven symphony orchestras. 

Elliot Schenck has signed a contract with Walter 
Hampden to compose and arrange music for the forthcoming 
plays at the Hampden Theater. Hamlet and Coriolanus 
are two productions for which Mr. Schenck will arrange 
scores, as well as The Light of Asia, which will require a 
great deal of music that is oriental in character. Mr. 
Schenck received recognition some time ago for his Oriental 
composition, Salome, played by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Walter Damrosch, and also 
his music last season for Barry’s The Immortal Thief. 

Oliver Stewart left Paris on September 2 for Dresden 
to study and coach with Prof. August Iffert. The tenor 
is well known in America both as church soloist and con 
cert artist. 

Charles Stratton begins his 1927-28 season with a re- 
cital in Beaver Falls, Pa., on October 7 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been in Washington at 
the request of a congressional committee which is studying 
the advisability of establishing a national conservatory of 
music. The plan urged by Mr. Swinford is for the founding 
under congressional appropriation of a government-super- 
vised institution where the best musical education would be 
offered at a minimum price, with branches throughout the 
country. Such a foundation, Mr. Swinford believes, would 
offer a starting point and background for a real American 
school of music, placing American music on a basis indepen- 
dent of old-world traditions and customs. 

Nevada Van der Veer appeared in recital at the Bluth- 
ner Saal in Berlin on September 16. She sailed for Germany 

early in August to study German repertory and to fill con 
cert engagements in that country. She will return to 
America in October and fulfill her first engagement of the 
season at Atlanta, Ga., on October 26. 
* Maria Wildermann sends the Musicat Courier post- 
card greetings from Munich, Germany, showing her teed- 
ing pigeons before the beautiful Feldherrnhalle; she ex 
pects to return about this time, resuming her classes in the 
Wildermann Institute of Music, in which all branches are 
taught. The annual Town Hall, New York, commence- 
ment last June is recalled as a brilliant, successful affair. 


Barozzi Returns from White Sulphur Springs 

Socrate Barozzi has returned to New York preparatory 
to a busy season. He has been spending the summer months 
in White Sulphur Springs, Va. The violinist will appear 
in recital at the Town Hall, New York, on October 26 and 
again on February 20. 
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MAX LIEBLING 


Max Liebling, distinguished pianist, teacher, and composer, 
died suddenly on September 23, at the home of his daughter, 
Estelle Liebling, 145 West 55th Street, in his eighty-second 
year. 

Mr. Liebling had come to this country from his native 
Germany when he was nineteen years old, and after remain- 
ing several years in Cincinnati (where he was the leading 
piano teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music when 














THE LATE MAX LIEBLING 

it first opened its doors) he moved to New York and he 
spent the subsequent years of his professional activity in 
the metropolis. 

He was identified prominently with the earlier musical life 
of New York, particularly as an accompanist, and in that 
capacity he presided at the piano for nearly all the leading 
artists of the period, including Wilhelmj, Wieniawski, 
Tere sina Tua, Toe Urso, Lilli Lehmann, Jean de Reszke, 
Italo Campanini, Lady Hallé, etc. 

Starting his musical life as a pianistic child prodigy, Max 
Liebling later became a musician of fine and versatile ac 
complishments, and after a long and honorable career as 
a teacher, he devoted himself to composition, many of his 
piano pieces and songs figuring on the recital programs of 
notable artists. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Liebling retired from the active 
practice of his profession, but remained a familiar figure at 
most of the important concerts and operatic performances 
in New York 

He came of a 
three brothers, Emil, 
composers of wide repute. 
gifted quartet, now is 


endowed in music, his 
all being pianists and 

George, the only survivor of the 
touring this country as a_ soloist, 
lecturer, and teacher of master classes. Max Liebling’s 
oldest son is Leonard, editor in chief of the Musicar 
Courter and music critic of the New York American; James, 
the second son, is a cellist; Estelle, the daughter, formerly 
a concert and operatic singer, is the well known vocal teacher. 
Max Liebling was exceptionally popular among his colleagues, 
by reason of his gentleness, his geniality, his good fellow- 
ship, and his unfailingly high ideals as a musician. 

The funeral services took place last Sunday morning 
at Campbell’s Funeral Church. William J. Henderson, 
lifelong, warm friend of Max Liebling, delivered an elo- 
quent eulogy. 

The remains of the deceased were cremated at Fresh Pond, 


family unusually 
Saul, and George, 


RUDOLPH KAUFFMAN 

Rudolph Kauffman, managing editor and publisher of the 
Washington Evening Star, died suddenly on September 19, 
in the home of his daughter, Mrs. Lewis N. Murray, in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Heart disease following an illness from 
which he had only partially recovered is given as the cause 
of the death of the deceased. He was seventy-three years 
of age, having been born in Zanesville, O., in 1853. Mr. 
Kauffman was president of the Columbia Planograph Com- 
pany, director of the National Metropolitan Bank of Wash- 
ington, member of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Geographical Society, and trustee of the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery. He was a member of the Cosmos, Chevy Chase, Blue 
Ridge, Rod and Gun and Gridiron clubs. 


RICHARD VON GOLDBERGER 
Richard von Goldberger, composer and cousin to Baron 
Popper, husband of Marie Jeritza, died suddenly in Berlin. 
He was a native of Vienna and for a while interested in 
a theater there. The Vienna Opera produced his ballet, 
Mondweibchen, with notable success and his last piece to 
be favorably received in Berlin two years ago was an 
operetta named The Star of Assuan. In former years, 
Goldberger acted as conductor at the Komische Oper, Ber 
lin. 
WALTER JUBENAL CAREY 
Walter Jubenal Carey, prominent in the insurance busi- 
ness and well known as a pianist, died at his home in Cin- 
cinnati on September 22 after a brief illness. Mr, Carey 
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and was one 
He composed 
insurance firm 
him in Cin 


was born in Cincinnati sixty-four years ago, 
of the founders of the Norwood Orchestra. 
numerous songs and orchestral pieces. The 
of which he was the head was organized by 
cinnati in 1921. 
SAMUEL SAMETINI 

Samuel Sametini, father of Leon Sametini, eminent vio- 
linist and instructor at the Chicago Musical College, died 
on September 15 at Middleburg, Holland, at the age of sixty 
four. Mr. Sametini, Sr., a splendid musician, was for many 
years first flutist in the opera orchestra at Amsterdam. 
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Reinald Werrenrath will be the leading 
Music Festival to be held here 
on the evening of October 3. The chorus feature of the old 
time festivals will be retained, with many singers from Eas st- 
ern Maine communities aiding in the presentation. L. N 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 
Freeport, Me.—Katherine D. Small, 
New England Conservatory of Music, 


Bangor, Me.— 


artist at the modified Maine 


a graduate of the 
and a pupil of F. 


Stuart Mason of Boston, has accepted a position as head of 
the department of music of the senior high school at Nor- 
appreciation and 
train the 

L. N 


will teach theory, musical 
lead the orchestra and 


folk, Va. She 
solfeggio, 
club. 
San Francisco, Cal. Music Pacific Slope.) 
Wichita, Kans. —The Wichita College ot Mus ic opened 
its twenty-second year on September 1. Theodore Lindberg, 
president, announced several new teachers for the new year, 
the most noted of whom is Dr. George Lunt. Dr. Lunt, 
noted tenor and voice teacher, has been conducting a master 
voice class at the college during the summer and has been 
prevailed upon to stay for the winter session also. Although 
Dr. Lunt is sixty-nine years old his voice is still capable of 
reproducing the most florid passages and trills. He is an 
exponent of the famous Garcia method. He was accompa- 
nist for Ole Bull, Adelina Patti and other artists. He made 
the first English translation of Lilli Lehmann’s book, How 
to Sing. Dr. Lunt has found a number of promising voice 
pupils in his Wichita class 
The American Legion 
dleton, played a series of 
mer on Sunday evenings at 
cert was presented September 4 
5,000 persons constituted the average 
th fifth year that the American Legion 
concerts in the park. 
Susie Ballinger Newman, formerly the 
department at the Friends University School of Music, 


as well as glee 


(See on the 


conducted by Duff E. Mid- 
twelve concerts during the sum 
Riverside Park. The last con- 
It has been estimated that 
audience This was 
Band pla summer 
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ved 


piano 
has 


head of 


17 


resigned to open a private studio of her own in conjunction 
with Roy Wall, baritone and voice teacher. The new studio 
will specialize in advanced work for piano and voice 
students. A class in repertory, history and appreciation of 
music and the art of accompanying will be included in the 
curriculum. 

Charles Dixon, player of 
much success on a “big time’ vaudeville engagement 

Claude L. Fichthorn, dean of the Missouri Valley School 
of Music at Marshall, Mo., and organist of the Westport 
Presbyterian Church, of Kansas City, was in Wichita, re- 
cently to play the dedicatory program of a new memorial 
pipe organ at the South Lawrence Avenue Christian Church. 

A group of professional musicians of Wichita have 
opened The Associated Music Studios, where professional 
music is to be taught. Student musicians will receive train- 
ing in all phases of theater orchestra work. Fractice with 
real theater orchestra scores will be arranged, and bands and 
orchestras with student conductors organized later on. The 
teachers connected with the Associated Studios at present 
are: Ed Turner, reed instruments; Ivan Streed, cello; Mrs. 
Ivan Streed, piano and organ; Irving Singer, drums and 
xylophone; Donald Heltzel, trumpet, and A. A. Davis, brass 
instruments 


string instruments, is winning 


Alice Garrigue Mott Returns 


Alice Garrigue Mott returned to America after a 
sojourn in Italy, where she visited Maestro Leopold Mu- 
gnone to extend to him her thanks for his interest in her 
pupil, Teresa Gluck. Miss Gluck came back to this country 
with Mme. Mott in order to visit with her family here 
prior to her operatic appearances and recitals in Italy. 
Maestro Mugnone is enthusiastic regarding Miss Gluck’s 
and natural talent, and has honored the young musi 
offering to be her musical adviser. His interest in 
already resulted in numerous European engage- 
Even since her return to America has received 
mm the Rome Opera C mpany, which she has ac- 
will demand that she return to Italy before 


has 


voice 
cian by 
her has 
ments 
an offer fré 
cepted and which 
the New Year 
Mme. Mott has 


winter schedule is in 


Sokoloff Will Play Bloch Symphony in 
New York 


the 


she 


begun 


full 


and her 
udios 


fall 


her 


activities, 


Ne W 


usual 
swing at 


her 


York st 


Cleveland Orchestra to 
a concert to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
December 6. The program has not yet been entirely de- 
ided upon, but it ts Mr. Sokoloff’s intention to include 
Bloch’s Israel recognized as one of 
Bloch’s most interesting works. There will new 
work—a suite by Arthur Shephard, who was, until recently, 
assistant conductor of the orchestra and at has the 
privilege of conducting the orchestra’s concerts for chil- 
dren 


Nikolai Sokoloff will bring 


New York for 


symphony, which is 
also be a 


present 


‘Next New York Recital 


TOWN HALL, WED. EVENING, OCTOBER 19th 
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IETY OF AMERICAN MusIcIaANS CONTESTS 


A new contest is added this year to the several 
annually by the Society of American Musicians. 
with the cooperation of the Cable Piano Company, 
rize is a Mason & Hamlin paca piano. Contest- 
be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight 
be American citizens or children of natural- 
parents Entrance to the contest closes 

Phe pres contest will be held, if possible, 

eek of the convention of the National Associa- 

ic Supervisors in Chicago next spring. Besides 
Mi ison & Hamlin grand, the winner is to be 

c recital sponsored by the Society of American 

for young artists in piano, violin, vio- 

under the auspices of the Society 
with the cooperation of the Or- 
1F rederick Stock, is also announced. 
1 November 12, 1927. Six 
» be given appearances as soloists with 

zo Syn ny Orchestra in the series of popular 
t Orchestra Hall 
ll be a children’s 
concerts of the 

of which will be announced 
entrance questionnaires 
506 Fine 


voice 


ite st closes 


contest for appearances 
Chicago Symphony Or- 
shortly. For 
address 
Arts 


mation and 
director of the contests, 
HorvatH Pupmu to MAKE Desut 
h's pupil, Eulalie Kober, will make her 
the auspices of the University Exten- 
Lyon & Healy Hall on October 5 
Wetis Becins Active SEASON 
and his activi- 
Musicians’ con- 
with but 
s is one of Chicago's 
instructors. He is 
textbooks for piano teachers and _ stu- 
Thumb, and Ears, Brain and Fingers 
meeting with much favor and are being 


ry heavy teaching schedule 

r of the Society of American 
Wells is in for a very busy 

1! a Mr. Well 


t successful piano 


season 


-BryAnt Stupio or Vocart Art 
V at the Anna Groff-Bryant Studio of Vocal 
opening up most auspiciously with the return of last 

students and a promising list of new ones 
the coming season a number of Mrs. Groff-Bry- 
advanced and promising students will be heard 
and recitals. The outstanding operatic talent 
Nathaniel Smith, tenor, whose voice and 
have of late attracted the attention of Chi- 
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cago’s foremost critics and musicians. Mr. Smith began 
his vocal studies with Mrs. Groff-Bryant during his senior 
year at Lombard College, and after her return to Chicago 
three years ago came to Chicago to continue his studies with 
her with an operatic career in view. His debut will take 
place sometime during the season, the date to be announced 
later. 

Alice Phelps Rider, dramatic soprano and pupil of Anna 
Groft-Bryant, has been engaged to give a recital for the 
Universalist State Convention at Stoughton, Wis., Octo- 
ber 6. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLLtece Notes 

George Graham, artist-pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, has 
been engaged as baritone soloist at St. Paul's Church, Chi- 
cago, Charles H. Demorest, organist and choir director. 
Mr. Graham has also accepted a position as leading soloist 
over WMBB. 

Verna Champlain, organ student of Henry F. Parks, has 
accepted a position as organist at the Argo Grand Theater, 
Argo, Ill. Kathryn Slote, organ student of Charles H. 
Demorest, has accepted a position as organist at Benson 
ville, Il. Marshall Sumner, of Melbourne, Australia, pupil 
of Edward Collins, has been piano soloist for the past two 
weeks over WEHS radio station at Evanston, Ill. Mr. 
Sumner is also accompanist for Mr. Witherspoon's reper- 
tory class at the College. 

OuMIROFF OPENS 
30za Oumiroff, noted Bohemian baritone, 
15 from Europe to open his studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Oumiroff has been in Paris, Prague and Dresden 
since June and has also visited various popular watering 
places, such as Baden Baden and Luhacovici, where he met 
many important people and renewed old friends hips. An 
injury to his foot on the boat en route to Europe prevented 
much activity, but he was kept busy in Paris coaching former 
pupils during his three weeks’ stay in the French capital. 
Before coming to America shortly after the war, he was 
one of the most popular teachers in France. 

Oumiroff was offered a series of concerts in Germany 
for the coming season, which he declined on account of 
his return to Chicago. However, he gave several concerts 
in Prague and Dresden and has de ae his return somewhat 
in order to fill other engagements. He will sail from Ant- 
werp on September 30 and will be in Chicago before the 
opening of his studio on October 15. A long list of = 
have already made advance reservation for lessons with 
this distinguished teacher of bel canto. 

Gorpon CAMPBELL Busy 

Gordon Campbell, ever busy accompanist-coach, has just 
returned from Oklahoma City, where he played an engage 
ment with Richard Bonelli, Chicago Opera baritone. 

Helen Mueller, contralto, from the Gordon Campbell 
studio, has accepted a position on the faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 

ViTALy SCHNEE’S 

Vitaly Schnee, 


Stupio Octoper 15 
returns October 


Prano REcITAI 
Russian pianist, who has won much success 
as co-artist with Leon Benditzky in two-piano recitals, will 
make his first Chicago appearance as soloist on Sunday 
afternoon, October 16, when he will give his own piano 
recital at Kimball Hall under Bertha Ott’s management. 
Mr. Schnee has arranged an interesting program. 

ELLA RESUMES TEACHING 
Ella Spravka, pianist of Bush Conservatory, has 
returned from her vacation and has resumed her teaching 
at the Chicago music school. She spent some time this past 
summer at Fish Creek in Northern Wisconsin, and one 
afternoon visited with Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Stock at 
their summer home in the north woods. Mme. Spravka 
gave several informal recitals, but most of her time was 
spent in walking and resting, preparatory to the strenuous 
season which is booked for her. She has a large class at 
the North Side school and several recitals and concerts are 
on her schedule. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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The Music Department at the Harcum School 


With the opening of school near at hand, plans are be- 
coming more definitely outlined for the music department 
of the Harcum School and every indication is given for a 
year of unprecedentedly splendid work. The claim for dis- 
tinctive success are several. Beginning with the faculty, 
there is Edith Harcum, head of the school, that concert 
pianist of rare attainments in technic and interpretation. 
Then there is George Boyle, who needs no introduction—an 
artist and teacher of international reputation. In addition, 
there is Pearle Boyle, his wife, who with Mr. Boyle is giv- 
ing two-piano recitals this winter. And still another reason 
for a year of splendid results is the work of Louise Mac- 
Pherson, who has just returned from a summer in Europe 
where she was assistant to Buhlig in Paris, and finally, the 
excellent training given by Lois von Haupt whose interpre- 
tation of music for the beginner i is as fascinating as a story- 
book. 

In such an atmosphere, it is not surprising to find music 
students who are earnestly striving for noteworthy success. 
Several of them have already studied abroad. Marian 
Slingloff Brinton, who will study again this winter at the 
Harcum School, has been a pupil of Cortot. Philippe is 
well represented by Eleanor Clarke, Fay McKenzie, and 
Ellen Dannenbaum, the last named having also studied with 
Hutcheson in New York. Besides these there are many 
others doing advanced work under Mr. Boyle. With so 
many serious and well trained students, delightfully finished 
programs promised for the Sunday afternoon musicals, 
which are an outstanding feature in the life of the school. 
Although these are attended by a full measure of work, 
pleasure plays no small part. Work there must be. The 
Studio Club sees to it that those appearing on the Sunday 
afternoon programs play with skill and ease. To aeeomce 
this proficiency, there 1s a rehearsal—perhaps several— 
fore the club. The player is criticized both by the club “sf 
by Mrs. Harcum, and since a high standard of excellency is 
demanded, much practising is necessary. After the pro- 
gram, supper is served to the guests, the girls acting as 
hostesses. And thus, the musicale becomes a weekly event 
of social significance eagerly looked forward to by the 
whole school. 


“Just an Ivy Covered Shack” 

Among the semi-popular type ballad issues of the year 
none is more favored than Just An Ivy Covered Shack, by 
Morey Davidson and Carl Rupp. The reason for the popu- 
larity of this song is easily found—melodious, harmonically 
interesting, and with a lyric that has strong heart- -appe al 
qualities, it is bound to register both with those who sing 
it and those who listen to it. 

On the air, the song has been broadcast both by the Roxy 
and the Capitol Theater artists. Doris Doe, contralto, who 
has rapidly reached a position of prominence in the radio 
world, has been making a special feature of the song at all 
her radio concerts. The Silver Masked Tenor, over Station 
WEAF, and Walter Mallory, over Station WOCO, St. Paul, 
are two other air names associated with the success of the 
song. Franceska Kaspar Lawson has just returned from 
a concert tour through the South, during which “Shack” 
was one of the most frequently sung songs in her repertory, 
and she reports that its success everywhere was unquestion- 
able. 

Since the advent of classical presentations in motion- 
picture houses, with a consequent demand for music not too 
strictly classical, yet removed from the sphere of jazz, 
cinema singers have come to rely on the semi-popular type 
of ballad, of which Just an Ivy Covered Shack is a repre- 
sentative and interesting example. An improvement can be 
noted, too, in the recent output of such ballads, musically 
speaking, in deference to the more stringent demands of the 
concert artists who are going into picture-house work—and 
their number is legion. Just an Ivy Covered Shack is one 
of the most favored songs with this class. 


Mabel Deegan to Give New York Recital 
Mabel Deegan, 
of Walter Anderson, 


violinist, an artist under the management 
has been scheduled for a New York 
recital on October 17. She is a young musician of fine train- 
ing, being a graduate of the Yale School of Music, the 
winner of a scholarship at the Conservatoire Americain at 
Fontainebleau, France, a winner in a contest held by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and an artist sponsored 
by the Connecticut Federation of Music Clubs. She has to 
her credit an appearance with the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, at which time she played De Beriot’s seventh 
concerto, Vieuxtemps’ fourth concerto, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso, also engagements as soloist for the 
Providence Chaminade Club, the Bridgeport Wednesday 
wad Club, the Stamford Schubert Club and the Asheville, 
N. C., National Federation of eee s Clubs. 
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A MoNuUMENT TO Rapio 

This has been radio week. The youngest and most pre- 
cocious child of science has been extolled and eulogized from 
every angle and by every device that has come within the 
radius of man’s enna? ability. The fourth radio show 
held at Madison Square Garden was the most elaborately 
planned and executed affair that has come to pass in the 
history of radio. Men of high rank joined forces with the 
industry’s producers to praise the accomplishments of its 
past and predict a fruitful and brilliant future. 

The various points which the prominent speakers touched 
on in their opening speeches in the Crystal Room at the 
Fair were curiously enough chronologically arranged, for 
with the opening words of acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee, 
who looks upon radio as the “Child of Science and Art,” 
the early stages of the phenomenon were briefly related. 
Governor Smith believed that radio is “the greatest instru- 
ment for the promotion of human understanding in use 
today,” further acknowledging that “while radio has be- 
come a remarkable instrument of beauty, utility and enter- 
tainment, nothing has made as great an impression on him 
as the progress in television and radio transmission of photo- 
graphs.” This statement was immediately followed by a 
transmission of the governor's picture by the new device 
of A. G. Cooley, whereby the picture is first converted jnto 
sound wave. Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, retired chairman 
of the Radio Federal Commission, pointed out that under 
the existing law the commission will go out of existence in 
February, regulation of broadcasting reverting to the De- 
partment of Commerce. He disclosed that all that the 
commission has accomplished since last March could be 
accepted somewhat in the light of experimentation and no 
one is more keenly aware of the fact that it may not be 
fully adequate to meet the winter’s broadcasting needs than 
he is himself. He argued fairly, however, that the one 
year’s grace allowed by the law, which brought the commis- 
sion into being was hardly sufficient length of time to allow 
its members to pass judgment on their own work. He asked 
for the sympathy and leniency of the public in the matter 
of a task still to be accomplished, expressing the hope that 
the commission be given a real opportunity for its efforts 
to produce the best results for the listener. 

On TurNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 19.—Most of the programs during the 
week were broadcast from the Radio Fair’s Crystal Room, 
where the performers were visible to the countless stream 
of gazers who had the rare opportunity of observing just 
how the great secret of broadcasting is handled. To those 
who are accustomed to the leisure of the studios it must 
have been a week of strain, as the tone of studio work is 
characterized by the atmosphere of camaraderie and com- 
fort. Roxy’s Gang, as usual, was a bright spot in a series 
of programs which tried to vie with one another for honors. 
As per usual, the program was scintillating with the per- 
sonality of Roxy, who made an especial effort to supply the 


listeners with a detailed account of the doings at the fair 
and interspersed his remarks with a good musical program. 
A concert with Dvorak flavor (Slavonic Dance and Songs 
My Mother Taught Me) was heard as it came over the 
air played by the Parnassus Trio. We particularly like the 
work of this ensemble. There is always a decided musical 
sensitiveness in the numbers and a fine balance of content. 
Over WJZ there was given a new style of program when 
the three movements of Dohnanyi’s piano quintet were 
interspersed with soprano solos given by Milo Milorado- 
vitch. This innovation would offer a good subject for con- 
troversy, as many musicians feel that the breaking up of 
a composition of the quintet style is losing the continuity 
of the work, 


Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 20.—Those who enjoy the Edison 
Hour and what it stands for must have found a moment 
of regret when Burleigh failed to appear. He was sched 
uled to give some negro spirituals on the regular program, 
but was replaced by Beniamino Riccio, baritone. It is true 
that Mr. Riccio is very capable but the program had ob- 
viously been made up with the spirituals in mind and the 
change was obvious; however, we must comment on the 
excellent rendition by the ensemble of the excerpts from 
Scheherezade. As far as variety is concerned, WGBS gave 
an excellent example of just what can be done with the 
offerings of the Lighthouse Orchestra and soloists. This 
is a group of blind musicians and all their music was mem- 
orized. For preciseness and individuality, they should be 
an example to those who are blessed with the gift of sight. 
Over WOR Virginia Newbegin gave some solos which on 
the whole were acceptable, but we wonder just why this 
singer chooses numbers in which are high notes she cannot 
peg reach. A bit of ingenious arranging was the work 
of the Granadas on WJZ in the offering of an Indian cycle 
of romantic sketches which comprised a suite by Griffes, a 
rarely heard but impressively vivid conception. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21.—It is not folly to make the 
general statement that everybody was listening to the radio 
banquet this night; a four-hour performance, which, had 
it not been expertly handled, could have proven to be a real 
killer for radio. An interesting feature of the event was 
the speech oi Admiral Bullard, who in a terse and precise 
manner touched upon many salient points regarding the 
troubles of radio; one fact we deemed especially wise was 
the mentioning that a great deal of trouble is directly attri- 
butable to a lack of coordination between the antenna and 
transmitter. As for the entertainment side of the affair it 
seems superfluous to go into detail; there was enough hilarity 
to convince us firmly that everyone was having a ripping 
good time. Some of the performers were: Eveready 
Revellers, Senator Ford, Maxwell Orchestra, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Major Bowes and his Family, Sam’n Henry, The 
Radiotrons, Van and Schenck, The Opera Ensembles, Moran 
and Mack, Philco Orchestra, Happiness Boys, Royal Stenog- 
raphers, American Singers, Evelyn Herbert, Silver Masked 
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Tenor, Goodrich Silvertone Quartet, Ipana Troubadours, 
Cities Service Cavaliers and Don Vorhees. 

TuurspAy, SEPTEMBER 22.—The pre-fight musical events 
were naturally colored with the tense expectations of the 
oncoming bout, which from all hearsay and actual attend- 
ance by radio was one of the greatest events in the sporting 
world. The National Light Opera Company presented a 
charming resumé of the Pirates of Penzance, and the 
Eskimos managed to hold the attention with light musical 
selections. The second of the series of instrumental com- 
binations was afforded a novel touch by the presentation of 
a cello quartet under the direction of Shuk, with 
Gertrude Foster contributing 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 23.—The National Cavaliers featured 
one of the old Kreisler favorites, Tambourine Chinois, on 
a program which was made up chiefly of the more joyous 
type of music. Of course, the Cavaliers came in for a 
big share of our appreciation of what has become a regular 
Friday night attraction. Edward Lankow, American basso, 
contributed four well sung solos to the Philco hour. He 
gave a fine rendition of the Volga Boat Song. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—Frederick Vanderpool, well 
known composer of many ballads, was the guest of the 
Keystone Duo when four of his works were included in the 
half hour’s offering. Mr. Vanderpool’s compositions have 
the rare quality of a pleasing melodic flow, and to our un- 
creative brain it will ae remain a mystery how ideas 
can constantly flow and not become monotonous. Juan 
Pulido joined the Spanish pHs of the Mediterraneans 
Dance Band, fitting in especially well as their numbers were 
on the whole of Spanish character. The tenor has a pleas 
ing voice of good range and a decided favoritism for the 
Latin type of music. “« we are particularly fond of the 
tango we lazily leaned back and in our mind’s eyes pic 
tured a most charming bit of terpsichorean indulgence while 
the orchestra treated us to the Tango Parroquet 

SuNDAY, 


Lajos 
four vocal solos. 


SEPTEMBER 25 
lar tribute accorded him when 
of Alfred Noyes’ poem, The 
speaking, the work is impressive 
however it must be recorded that as this is a setting, the 
words of the poet are practically essential for the proper 
appreciation of the entire idea set forth. It happened that 
on this occasion this factor was lacking. Curt 
sang the solo parts with a chorus of 
him, but our attention was particularly drawn to the impec 
cable orchestral rendition which by far overshadowed the 
work of soloist and chorus. Mr. Noyes’ poem is worthy of 
greater distinction than was afforded him on this evening. 
Facts or In 

Station WLTH, which has 
“Voice of Brooklyn,” made its « 
on Monday night 

The Atwater Kent summer 

The N. B. C. has appointed Don E 
Francisco, as manager of the Pacific Division 

Stephen Czukor, general of WRNY, announces 
that he has engaged a permanent orchestra and soloists 

Frederick \ anderpool has joined the staff of. WOR as 
musical supervisor of programs. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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ORGAN FOR CAPITOL 
vill be one of the musical features stressed 
and elaborate programs to be inaugurated at the 
lowing the current engagement of The 
Organ Company has designed and 
1 he Capitol which is claimed to 
and finest equipped theater organ in the world 
ombines the tonal properties and qualities of a 
interesting musical effects 
formance of the lighter type of music. 
which will range from the finest examples 
literature to novel arrangements inspired by the 
uipment the instrument, will be a regular 

eature of the stage programs 
\nother new institutional feature 
of mixed vofces to be known 
which is now 
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being organized and 
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le for various types of musical spectacles 
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RIESENFELD’S MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
has set for himself the task of presenting 
with each new program 
Pipes 
introducing on the 
1 by a Russian with 

name, namely Gregory Matusewitch 

was invented in 1827 by an Englishman 
1 Weitstone When Mr. Matusewitch made his Amer 
ican debut five years ago he inspired the following comment 
from Franklin Adams his diary ‘To hear 
Mr. Gregory Matusewitch play and he 
a baritone and a soprano, and got such effects 
knew could be got, sometimes like 
in organ and sometimes like a flute and scmetimes like a 
brass and sometimes like all of them, and 
©, and I marvelled that a man could come all 

England to play such an instrument.” 
‘or his third program at the Colony Theater, beginning 
Hugo Riesenfeld has booked A Man’s Past 
strong dramatic story of the revolt of French 
oners on the Isle of St. Noir. George Melford, remem 
as the director of The Sheik, reveals entirely new 
lities in his dramatization of this story by Emeric 
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KING OF KINGS THE “APEX OF HUMAN 

ENDEAVOR” 
npossible to find any flaw in the second 
King Technically it is the apex of human 
first German review of The King 
by the Salzburg Chronik, the 
Salzburg, Austria, the day after 
urope of the De Mille picture at 
August 16. On this occasion the 
‘ Salzburg, Dr. Reider, Ordination 
and the Abbot of St. Peters, Dr. Klotz, 
ited in recommending the seeing of the film to the people 
ir parishe Che pastoral letter stated: “It is the ex 
pis authorities that the Pastorial Offices 
attention of the inhabitants to this 
see it.” As the result of this 
ceeding performances on Saturday 
packed to the capacity of the 
and all present realized the in- 

mmending it 
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original form, and it has known several lives in the pseudo 
vitality of the screen. The Central Theater harbors the 
most recent one. It is, perhaps, the most worthy one. 

Jean Valjean, about whom the story winds, knew the 
bitter of life. The bitterness tempered the noblest in him, 
and drew it slowly to a point where he could see. The 
spirit of the man is the sight Hugo beheld, and it stirred 
his hand into creating a very human and simple life for his 
creation—a life which knew sordidness, mockery, and beauty. 

Just as Hugo was touched by the thoughts he bore, so has 
the little French company which enacts his story felt that 
simplicity and the magnitude of it. They make the film dis- 
turbingly real. The action moves a little slowly, perhaps, 
but life knows no hurry and the procession of incidents 
which nurtured Valjean’s experiences passes its course. It 
is impressive in itself, and the film version of it equally so. 

Though the film as a whole is remarkable in its presentation, 
there are individual performances which exceed even many 
of our best American efforts. The children are strangely 
natural; Gabriel Gabrio’s Valjean, a figure of strength 
smoothed into the docile ways of kindliness; Jean Toulout, 
a stern, over just, Javert, with mailed fist and steeled heart ; 
and Monsignor Myriel, Valjean’s star, an unworldly, under- 
standing prelate in the conception of Paul Jorge. Unfamil- 
iar names, all of these, and for that reason all the more 
interesting ! 

Henri Fescourt directed the film. His work is an ac 
complishment of which he may well be proud, for he has 
reduced intricacies to passing touches which are truly effec 
tive. His actors heed his bidding, and the individual is lost 
in the whole 

Hugo Riesenfeld is 
score 


responsible for the very colorful 


MY MARYLAND 

There is much to interest ore in My Maryland, the 
musical version of Barbara Fritschie now running at the 
Jolson. Dorothy Donnelly’s plot is not bad and the score by 
Romberg is pleasant to the ear, even though there are only 
remembers: The Same Old Moon, and Your 
Land. We must admit that in My Maryland 
Student Prince. Like the other suc 
boasts of a fine. male chorus, whose 
outstanding features of the perform- 
Shuberts in having Evelyn 


two tunes one 
Land and My 
neither approach the 
this operetta 
singing is one of the 
ance. Fortunate, too, are the 
Herbert for the prima donna. Miss Herbert possesses one 
of the best light opera voices today. Besides, she can act 
and one has the feeling that she is living and enjoying her 
part. Dainty and refreshing, her performance stood out 
conspicuously. For Nat Wagner we can only say that he 
looked well in his uniform and had a fair voice. George 
Rosener as Zeke provided the comedy, assisted by Marion 
Ballou as Mrs. Hunter. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Oscar Radin, formed an admirable musical background 
for chorus and principals 

We have seen better light operettas, but My Maryland 
will provide a pleasant evening’s entertainment if only to 
Evelyn Herbert. 


THE LADY FROM PARIS 

Vilma Banky, whose beauty has been displayed in pic 
tures, wedding gowns and other things, comes to the Edyth 
Totten Theater—another one of our budding art cinema 
houses—in what could be called a very moving picture. It 
is moving because of its dire futility. From the standpoint 
of action, it is a slow motion picture. If the film was truly 
made with a continuity script as the story’s guide post, it 
would be worth while to see it. Evidence would indicate 
that the actors who felt like working, showed up now and 
then, did a little, and then the pictures were run off hit or 
miss. True enough, like everything else, The Lady from 
Paris had a beginning After that it was a maze of most 
anything—with more bad acting, bad photography, and 
absurd titles than anything else. In case you may be inter 
ested, there is a crook, a girl, a few detectives, and a prince 
who has unset crown jewels and displays them publicly at 

Riviera hotel. It was all pretty bad. 
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THE STUDENT PRINCE 


What director other than Ernst Lubitsch, known 
Passion, The Marriage Circle and other big films, should 
have been chosen by Metro to direct The Student Prince 
or Old Heidelberg? Some of the scenes in this interesting 
picture were “shot” in and around the famous German edu- 
cational center and here Lubitsch was working on home 

ground. In these particular scenes he was successful in 
catching the spirit and charm of the place as well as the 
frivelities and good-fellowship of the students. The photog- 
raphy and directing were such at times that it seemed that 
a piece of Heidelberg might have been cut right out and 
transferred to the stage of the Astor Theater, where the 
picture was shown for the first time last week. 

To those who saw the operetta in New York several sea- 
_ago, the prologue to the picture was similar to the 
opening of the same story with music. The curtain dis- 
closed a large male chorus in unique uniforms and caps 
and which sang—and mighty well—selections from the oper- 
etta itself. Many of these tunes, by the way, have been 
incorporated in the musical score by David Mendoza and Dr. 
Billy Axt. This score is admirable, and brought back the 
lovely old tunes made so popular a while ago. 

The story itself is a simple, sweet one, with not the con- 
ventional happy end. It takes one from the boyhood of 
the little prince (Philip De Lacy is a little wonder), who 
is lonely and longs to play football with the urchins out 
side of the palace gate, through various phases of his youth 

-when he is put into the hands of Dr. Juttner, the tutor, 
who understands Youth and goes with the prince to Heidel- 
berg. We find the doctor looking later with a trace of sad- 
ness on the budding romance of his charge and Kathi, the 
daughter of the innkeeper and the toast of the students. He 
knows nothing can ever come of it. When word is received 
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that the kine iat arranged an + siidece with a plain-looking 
princess, he has not the heart to tell the enamoured young 
prince. Shortly after, the prince—Karl Heinrich—is sent for 
and ascends the throne at his uncle’s death; the old man 
dies, leaving Kathi alone with her sorrow but always hope- 
ful that Karl Heinrich will return. He does, but only for 
a last look at the girl whom he vows he will always love 
and remember. 

The cast is a fine one, headed by Ramon Novarro and 
Norma Shearer. Mr. Novarro raiage well the part of the 
prince and looked handsome in his tight-fitting jacket and 
funny little student's cap. Miss Ben ts was pretty, but 
somehow or other did not impress us. She did not seem 
to be deep enough in the part. To us, first honors went to 
Jean Hersholt as Dr. Juttner, the tutor. He did a beautiful 
piece of acting. Gustav von Seyffertitz as the king came 
next, and Bobby Mack, as the old boatman who came to 
the palace to seek his promised job as major-domo, also 
did well. 

The Student Prince is a good picture. 
and rejuvenates the old. 


THE RIALTO 


At the Rialto this week the feature picture is the Henry 
King production of the The Magic Flame, from the stage 
play, King Harlequin, and starring Ronald Colman and 
Vilma Banky. Ronald Colman impersonates both the clown 
and the prince in this interesting story and does both parts 
with decided skill. Vilma Banky, whether she is actually 
as versatile as the picture would have you believe, is de- 
cidedly clever nevertheless and equally as attractive to be- 
hold. The pair work well together, and, supported as they 
are by an excellent cast, entire picture keeps one’s attention 
constantly on the screen. The story circles about the love 
affair of a circus clown for the aerial artist, with the villain 
in the guise of the prince endeavoring to spoil matters for the 
wooing showman. Accidentally the clown is forced into the 
role of prince to save his own life, and although the girl of 
his dreams, not recognizing him, attempts to assassinate him, 
all ends happily at last. 

As usual the Rialto orchestra opens the daily program, 
after which the regular Cinemevents follow. “Memories” 





It pleases the young 
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is the title of a Technicolor Novelty, with “Siggie” as the 
violinist, and Miriam Lax, soprano. Miss Lax is well 
known to Broadway fans and her singing is always a delight. 


THE CAPITOL 

The first time we saw The Big Parade it was a year ago 
last summer in London. Then we thought the Laurence 
Stallings story, enacted so magnificently on the screen, 
under the master direction of King Vidor, was the most 
gripping picture we had ever seen. The battle scenes were 
so realistic, the work of John Gilbert and Renee Adoree so 
sincere and moving, especially that of Miss Adoree in the 
parting scene, when she is dragged along by the truck that 
carried her lover to the front; these details and more thrilled 
the staid Londoners and there were several sitting in the 
audience about this reviewer who had seen the picture for 
the third, fourth and even sixth time. After its phenomenal 
run at the Astor Theater in New York, which never seemed 
to end, the picture went into the Capitol Theater last week 
and continues there all this week, with probably a third 
week to come. 

Record audiences pour into the huge theater, and among 
them are not-a few who have seen The Big Parade before. 
We saw it again the other night and received the same thrills 
as we did in London, knew the same heart throbs and smiled 
at the same antics of the tobacco chewing Karl Dane. 
There is no prelude to the picture. One is not necessary. 
To add to the completeness of the whole there is a fine 
musical setting, the work of Major Bowes, Dr Billy Axt 
and David Mendoza. Eugene Ormandy, associate conductor, 
was in charge of the orchestra the evening we went and he 
gave an authoritative reading of the score, holding his men 
well in hand. We need only to add one thing more: we 
could see The Big Parade again and really find new thrills. 


THE MARK STRAND 

This week at the Strand there are indeed a variety of 
presentations to please the eye and ear. The Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the able direction of Alois Reiser, 
renders Raymond by Thomas and Mr. Reiser does know 
how to conduct. Following this, Borrah Minevitch and his 
eighteen harmonica rascals appear on the stafe. They 
create astonishment by the well-played music that can be 
coaxed forth from eighteen harmonicas by eighteen rascals. 
Mr. Minevitch surprises everybody by announcing that he 
will play George Gershwin’s Khapsody in Blue. At first it 
sounds father impossible on the harmonica, of all musical 
instruments, but he does play it and he does it very well, 
too. The harmonica seems to spin around on Mr. Mine 
vitch’s face as he goes through the intricate melodies of 
the Rhapsody. A sensation! Of course, the eighteen ex- 
perts and their harmonicas all go through evolutions tending 
to produce good music from the player’s point of view 
The musical hits they render, interpolated with comedy gags 
that are good, combine to give a performance that is sure 
to please the most critical of movie-goers. 

After this a Prolog, conceived by Joseph Plunkett, to 
The Rose of the Golden West, the feature picture, is given. 
This is very well staged and cleverly constructed, consist- 
ing of two different numbers. The ballet corps, with Luis 
Ojeda and Josefina Imbert, does a number of pretty Spanish 
dances, and Orville Rennie, a good tenor, sings a Spanish 
song, the music by Jacques Grunberg being exceptionally 
good. The scenic decorations are really beautiful. 

The feature picture, Rose of the Golden West, is a histori- 
cal one, dealing with the Spanish occupation of California. 
The principals, Mary Astor, as the young heroine just out 
of the convent, and Roland Gilbert, the hero, a dashing 
and handsome caballero—do some very convincing acting. 
This picture is neither overdrawn nor short. Plenty of 
action keeps one interested. There is not a boring moment 


in the whole show. 
PARAMOUNT 

The showing of Barbed Wire at the Paramount Theater 
a month or so ago created one of those welcome and inter- 
esting stirs in motion picture circles. The picture brought 
back the Pola Negri whom many had thought lost in the 
maze of poor productions and the weak stories which scenario 
departments purchased for her. True enough, she was lost, 
but it was only temporary, lost in the blast of directors’ 
megaphones. The American director with the American 
trend of imagination sees the Continental woman in rather 
a peculiar pose. It was in such fashion that they would 
mold Miss Negri for us. Failure followed failure, and 
finally they learned there is no woman in films today whose 
very person is of the vibrant sensitiveness of Miss Negri. 
Barbed Wire was unusual if only because her performance 
was vital, and because it lived in the abandon of her artistic 
conception of the part she portrayed. At last a megaphone 
called to her in a way she understood. 

For just such reason is her latest release interesting and 
of genuine worth. The Paramount harbors her again; this 
time, in The Woman on Trial, which the screened notes tell 
us is taken from one of Vajda’s scripts. It is a story of 
betrayal—“betrayal by a husband and by a friend.” The 
beauty one finds in Miss Negri’s work is of a reflective, sug- 
gestive genre. Deft touches, and modulation make her pic- 
tures vivid and breathing. The film is ever so worth while. 
It has a story; it has Miss Negri. 

The surrounding bill is worth only a quick flick of the 
hand. It is one of the season's prize casualties. 


THE COLONY 


Under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld, the Colony is 
presenting one of the best programs of the week. One can 
really only find praise for all the offerings. 

With his opening number Mr. Riesenfeld goes in for 
classical jazz, playing “Sundown” by Walter Donaldson with 
special arrangements by Ferdie Grofe, one of the best known 
arrangers. A beautiful piece of work it is and beautifully 
played. As the program states, the Colony only goes in for 
bigger and better things, evinced by the fact that instead of 
only one violin playing the solo part of Drdla’s Souvenir 
there are three violins, which, together with the vibraphone, 
produce a delightful effect. ° 

Mr. Riesenfeld brings forth an interesting and quaint in- 
strument on every program which he sponsors. Last week 
it was the Pan flute, and this week the English Concertina. 
The instrument, in the hands of one of the few English 
Concertina virtuosos, Gregory Matusewitch, produces a rich, 
clear tone, and Mr. Matusewitch demonstrates that it can 
carry a solo part very well indeed. 

One of the outstanding features of the program is George 
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MANON LESCAUT OPENS SAN FRANCISCO OPERA SEASON 


San Francusco, Car.—The opera is with us again and 
nce more the Exposition Auditorium is serving the pur- 
pose of an opera house. Maestro Gaetano Merola, director- 
genera! of the San Francisco Opera Company, opened his 

annual season on September 15 with a production of 
Puccini's Manon Lescaut. A brilliant audience, estimated 
at about 6,000 persons representative of San Francisco's so- 
cial elite and opera devotees, manifested its approval of a 
symmetrical performance by superb artists in 
nerous applause and recalled the principals many times. 

San Francisco Opera Association, Robert I. Bentley, 
and Edward F. Moffatt, secretary-treasurer, which 
destinies of the San Francisco opera, has every 
believe that the started propitiously and 


fifth 


remarkably 


president, 
guides the 
reason to season 
we ll 
The title role was portrayed by Frances Peralta, a San 
» soprano, who has won artistic recognition abroad 
r own country. Miss Peralta was accorded 
a rousing reception by her many friends and admirers pres- 
ent. Her conception of the character, vocally and histri- 
1 It embraced the finest operatic quali- 
part requires—a voice which has richness, 
sympathy; a figure that is appealing, natural, 
and an art that is a combination of intelli- 
Giovanni Martinelli has never done any- 
thing finer in this city than the role of the Chevalier Des 
Grieux. Martinelli’s voice is positively thrilling because of 
its clarior dramatic timbre and expressiveness. He 
sang the in the first act with emotional and 
last act not only was his acting 
but he sang with passionate 
gratifying indeed to hear an 
as Martinelli who sings with such rhythmic accent 
and with the instinct of the true musician. He made a 
youthful appearance and conducted himself on the stage 
with ease and grace. An —_ t greatly esteemed by the San 
opera going public is Antonio Scotti, who ap- 
As this was Mr. Scotti’s first appear- 
years he was greeted with an overwhelm- 
much to admire in the veteran bari- 
uses skilfully in all his singing. His 
example of clever character acting. 
Ravoir, added a colorful bit 
The minor roles were well 
ywed that it had been more than 
under Giuseppe Papi. The stage man- 
I been improved upon, as is always 
direction of Armando Agnini. 
with loving care, manifesting 
tempos and traditions. He of- 
and his interpretative 
musicians, all of whom 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. At 
nd of the se Merola received what seemed to 
endless succession of recalls. It is to him that San 
lebted for its vearly opera season 
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beautiful 
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another 
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Louis D’ 
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Angelo, as 
1] 
' mically 
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enforced by his 


wing score 
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cond act, 
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thirteen 
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and done, one of the outstanding fea 
n opera is the orchestra. Under the 

g of Alfred Hertz the orchestra gave an 

ioned and finely per formance, 

itlest beauties of the music. Hertz’ inter- 
with the utmost fervor, with 
dramatic life, but it was also 
were truly Wagnerian and his 
excellent regard for the quan- 

on the stage It was a rez ading that 
rom the memories of all who 


l 
eriat 
contrasted 


imbued 
and stirring 
tempos 


videnced 


who besides rare vocal and 
highly attractive personality. Her 
artistic experiences which it 
A glorious voice, with none of 
in the highest climax of passionate out- 
a declamatory power and gestural dis- 

Mme. Alsen rose to every- 
wrath, intensification of pas 
love In the 
that in its way is 
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he plays like a well-mastered 
whatever he wants. Lauben- 
Wagnerian hero and 
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rful voice of 


of this 


he sang the softer lyrical passages of the music with ex- 
quisite tenderness. For immaculate pronunciation and dra- 
matic accentuation his singing should be taken as a model. 

Kathryn Meisle, who sang Brangaene for the first time 
in her career, found in the Wagnerian measures ample scope 
to reveal her fluent and richly colored contralto voice. Her 
delineation was an altogether sympathetic one. The value 
of the cast was greatly enhanced by the presence of Pas- 
quale Amato, who through the resonance of his fine baritone 
voice and innate dramatic instinct, made the role of Kur- 
venal one of the outstanding contributions of the perform- 
ance. Fred Patton sang King Marke; his fine organ and 
artistic singing won him instant favor. Desire Defrere gave 
artistic distinction to the ungrateful role of Meiot. 

L, A Tos A 

Puccini’s La Tosca was the third opera of the season, 
given on September 17 to the manifest joy of a large audi- 
ence. Antonio Scotti scored nothing less than a supreme 
triumph as Baron Scarpia, his delineation of which revealed 
how much other interpreters of the role fail to see in it. 
Scotti entered into the part so completely and_ projected 
it with such magnetism that it was impossible not to feel 
that he was the inciting force of the drama. Mr. Scotti 
achieves his effects by subtle means, and it is quite appar- 
ent that in making his Scarpia the masterly piece of stage 
portraiture that it is, he has given it long and careful con- 
sideration. His interpretation is powerful, sinister and vivid, 
and Scotti’s ability to convey to the audience his inner feel- 
ings and imaginings isa gift given to few. 

Sharing honors with the baritone was Anna Roselle as 
Floria Tosca, a role that is well suited to her splendid vocal 
gifts, her fiery dramatic talents and her striking personality. 
Throughout the opera she sang with power and passion and 
played the part with profound humanness. Roselle brought 
down the house with the Vissi D’Arte, which she sang 
with beautiful tone and a fine command of values. Her 








JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.”— 
New York Herald (Paris). 











Tosca is indeed one 
inte rpretatic ms. 

Mario Chamlee made a splendid third of the notable trio. 
As Cavaradossi he evidenced at once that he has grown vastly 
in artistic stature since last he appeared here. His tenor 
voice has the freshness of youth, a mellowness, power and 
range that are by no means ordinary. Chamlee sang the 
music eloquently and with admirable vocal skill, and acted 
with intelligence and effectiveness. He is blessed with a 
charming personality and a fine stage presence. Cavaradossi 
certainly ranks among Mr. Chamlee’s best roles. 

The characters of less importance all were capitally done. 
Mr. Merola conducted with great respect for the rhythmical 
and melodic intricacies of the score and earned a well de- 
served triumph. ; f 


of the noblest and most gracious stage 


Curtis Institute Notes 


Louise Palmer Walker and Dorothy Hodges, students of 
Carl Flesch and Richard Hartzer of the violin department 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the violin faculty of the Rittenhouse School of 
Music, Philadelphia. Alberta Boehm, piano student of 
David Saperton, is now a member of the faculty of the 
Horner Institute of Music, Kansas City, Mo. Mildred 
Reames Chase, piano student of Benno Moiseiwitsch, has 
opened a studio of piano instruction in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vocal students of the Institute gave a benefit concert in 
the new auditorium of the Tri-County Association of the 
Blind at Lake George, N. Y. Louise Lerch, formerly a 
student of Marcella Sembrich at the Institute, and now a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang a group 
assisted by Josephine Jirak. The concert was at- 


of solos, 


September 29, 1927 
tended by prominent members of the summer colony at Lake 
George. 

Toska Tolces, student of Moriz Rosenthal of the piano 
department, appeared as soloist with the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra, Eugene Goossens conductor. Miss Tolces played 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, which was heard for 
the first time in Los Angeles. Miss Tolces’ success was so 
great that she was immediately engaged for a concert at the 
Redlands Bowl, Redlands, Cal. She will continue her studies 
this season at the Curtis Institute under Mr. Rosenthal. 
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Notes 

Following are some of the activities of artist pupils from 
the New York studio of Serge Klibansky : 

Lottice Howell has been chosen to play the role of Bar- 
bara Frietchie in My Maryland, which will open in Chi- 
cago in October. At present she is singing with success in 
Detroit, the daily papers commenting favorably on her 
splendid performance as Barbara Frietchie. 

Vivian Hart appeared in the new Gershwin production, 
Strike Up the Band, which is at present playing in Phila- 
delphia, and was heartily applauded for her beautiful sing- 
ing and acting. 

Reginald Pasch will sing in Wilmington in the new Ham- 
merstein production of The Golden Dawn. 

Cyril Pitts has been engaged to sing in 
radio convention. 

Anne Elliott has returned from successful appearances 
in concert in the West. Louise Smith also has returned 
from the West, where she was heard to advantage in sev- 
eral concerts. 


KLIBANSKY STUDIO 


3uffalo at the 


WiLrrep KLAMROTH RESUMES TEACHING 

Wilfred Klamroth, baritone, is looking forward to a busy 
season after a restful vacation at his farm at Vail Gate, 
N. Y. He resumed teaching at his New York studio on 
September 19. Mr. Klamroth’s instruction includes courses 
for beginners and advanced pupils, teachers and auditors, 
for he covers the entire field of the singer. He also conducts 
a special course in lieder singing, giving illustrations with 
groups of songs from the great masters of lieder. Mr. 
Klamroth is president of the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association and a member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing. -___-___ 


Sunday Concerts at Century Theater 

On October 9 there will start at the Century a series of 
twenty Sunday afternoon concerts according to an announce- 
ment of S. Hurok. The programs will be made up of 
orchestra] works and condensed concert versions of operas. 
The initial concert will be conducted by Ethel Leginska, who 
will also appear as piano soloist with an orchestra of sixty 
players. The second half of the program will present a 
concert arrangement of Eugen Onegin by Tschaikowsky. 

At the second concert on October 16 Meyerbeer’s Les 
Hugenots will be given in concert form, and on the following 
three Sundays the Fakire Ballet will appear in Cleopatra, 
dances from Prince Igor, Chopiniana and other ballets. 
Pique Dame, Damon, Le Roi de Lahore, Love of Three 
Kings, Die Fledermaus and Tannhauser will be given later 
in the season. ——- — 


Owensboro to Hear Althouse 


Among the recital engagements which Paul Althouse will 
fill during this season will be an appearance in Owensboro, 
Ky., on November 8, under the auspices of the Saturday 
musicale. As usual, the tenor’s engagements for the com- 
ing year will be varied and will include not only appear- 
ances in recital alone, but also joint recitals with Arthur 
Middleton, concert engagements and operatic performances, 
particularly with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Association, 
with which organization Althouse will appear four times. 


Gigli Singing Many Concerts 


Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera tenor, will arrive on 
the S. S. Roma, October 1, and will leave immediately for 
a concert tour at Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, Ann Arbor 
and Detroit, Mich.; Winnipeg, Canada; Denver, Colo.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., etc. He will give his first concert in New 
York at the Century Theater Sunday afternoon, October 
23, for which many seats have already been sold. After 
his recital he will commence rehearsals with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


Marjorie Maser Semneies 

Marjorie Meyer, who has been summering at Lake 
George, N. Y., where she has been working on repertory 
and dramatics, has prepared a number of operatic roles to 
meet any call that may come in the early season. Her re- 
cital programs for the season will comprise some new songs 
of worth and interest. Negotiations are under way by her 
New York managers, Baldini & Tremaine, for a number of 
important appearances. 
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The Birth and Growth of an Ideal 


Many years ago there was conceived a dissatisfaction with 
the meagre standards which presided over the teaching of 
music—standards which were robbing music of its birth- 
right as the noblest of the arts. Insufficiency, commercial- 
ism, the tendency to make of music a trade of notes and bars, 
the failure to recognize its glorious mission and purpose— 
these were becoming the insignia and emblems of music. 
Slowly there was evolved an ideal of a school of music, 
whose foundations, deeply rooted in the rock of right prin- 
ciple, would be of the solid substance of purpose and artistry. 
Here music could throw off its assumed cloak of materialism 
and resume its robes of dignity and grandeur; and here the 
student could and would come to learn and revere music as 
an art. But this was not all. This was to be the artistic 
home of the student. There were to be mutuality, comrade- 
ship, a communion of interest and purpose. There were to 
be a striving for all things cultural, a wider scope of activi- 
ties and interests which would obliterate the one-sidedness 
and would bring to the student a balance and poise which 
were so sadly lacking in most musical training. And lastly, 
this was to be a fraternity of good fellowship, of helpful- 
ness, of social contacts—a large family bound together by 
mutual idealism and a common purpose and goal. 

Chicago was the perfect location for such an institution. 
It was growing steadily and rapidly as a center of musical 
and artistic activity as well as industry. What finer loca- 
tion for a school of music whose purpose and principles 
foreshadowed a great destiny? Innovations are difficult, 
but where there is a vital need and a vital, sincere response 
to that need, success is inevitable. For many years, as a 
prominent member of the faculty of one of the oldest con- 
servatories in Chicago, there grew up in Ramon B. Girvin’s 
class, a school within a school, which was destined by its 
distinctive standards to transcend outside limitations and 
finally to become a school in itself. 

Less than three years ago the Girvin Violin School was 
founded. Its success has been unusual. The Girvin Violin 
School today is widely known and its name is synonymous 
with the finest expressions of musicianship and principles. 
In less than a year it has become necessary to again expand, 
to broaden the scope in proportion to the growth. “Where 
there is a real need, that need will be supplied.” This is 
true in the case of the Girvin Institute of Music and Allied 
Arts, which was the logical and inevitable outgrowth of the 
Violin School. It is today Chicago’s new school of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Founded on the principles and ideals of 
truth, its steady progress and growth are inevitable. To 
help. the student to see the vital relationship between his 
music and life itself—that is but one of the many aims of 
the Institute. It is very much more than a school where 
one may study music or any of the allied arts; it is a school 
where highest ideals—both in music and in life—are con- 
stantly held up before its members. This particular thing 
has been a long felt need; it has been supplied in the birth 
of the Girvin Institute of Music and Allied Arts. Results to 
date have been gratifying, to say the least. As a further 
proof of the above quotation—it is an interesting and singu- 
lar fact that the entire faculty as strong and famous as many 
of its members are, was acquired without any solicitation 
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whatever. “The Quality of its Faculty Reflects the Stand- 
ard of the School.” 

The Institute, with its faculty of sixty members and with 
its enlarged quarters is ready to cope with the severest de- 
mands of the Music Schools of today. To give the student 
a musical and dramatic education, and not an imitation is 
the institute’s purpose. Without opportunities, good results 
are impossible. For this reason the Girvin Institute has af- 
forded and does afford a large variety of opportunities to 
its students, not only in the way of faculty and curriculum, 
but also in the way of social atmosphe re. During the school 
year, on Friday evenings, open house is the biggest social 


RAMON B. GIRVIN 


event on the Institute’s calendar. Literary and musical en- 
tertainment features the program, supplying this opportunity 
for social atmosphere. Added opportunities are afforded 
by the Mother’s Club, whose program includes the support 
of a scholarship fund, and who have recently established a 
Settlement Music School fund. Three orchestras and nu- 
merous ensemble classes afford that important need of en- 
semble playing which so often is denied the student. Lessons 
in fencing also may be arranged for. 

One of the greatest opportunities the Girvin Institute can 
offer to the young composer is that of studying with no less 
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an authority than Dr. Albert Noelte, of Munich. The great- 
ness of the man may be hetter understood by the knowledge 
of the fact that Richard Strauss himself has written a letter 
to Ramon B. Girvin, in which he (R. S.) complimented him 
(R. B. G.) for securing a man of such remarkable talent as 
Dr. Noelte to serve on the Institute faculty \ similar letter 
from Clarence Franckenstein, manager of the Royal Opera 
in Munich, is another tribute to not only the greatness of 
Dr. Noelte, but also to the high standards of the faculty of 
the Girvin Institute of Music and Allied Arts. “The quality 
of its faculty reflects the standard of the school.” 


Visuola Arousing Great Interest 

The interest and enthusiasm aroused by the Visuola, the 
new scientific visual aid to piano teaching, has been so post- 
tive, that requests for Visuola Normal Courses and Demon- 
strations, are being received daily by the Aeolian Hall School 
for Music Research. These inquiries come from all parts 
of the country. 

Sophie Pratt —— n, director of the 
conducted a Visuola Normal Course at the Hartford School 
of Music, Hartford, sae the week of September 19-24. 

John C. Bostelmann, Jr., director of the school, gave an 
address on the Visuola at the graduating exercises of the 
3raun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., on September 25 
Mr. Bostelmann has also been invited to give a demonstra- 
tion of the Visuola before the Pianoforte Teachers’ Associa 
tion of Boston, at an early date. On November 3, Mr 
Bostelmann will give an address and demonstration of the 
Visuola at the Music Supervisors’ Conference at Grinnell 
Coilege, Grinnell, lowa. 


The B. & O. Celebrates 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
office of it’s senior vice-president, has 
send the MusicAL Courter a copy of the new Baltimore & 
Ohio March. It is entitled Centenary March, Hail the 
3altimore & Ohio, and is the work of Walter Goodwin and 
Margaret T. Stevens. A footnote on the cover that 
“On the occasion of the oe a of the first stone of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, July 4, 1828, several pieces of original 
music were composed and played. For the centenary of the 
railroad, in the fall of 1927, this march was prepared and 
rendered by the bands of music assembled for the event.” 
It would be interesting to get copies of the several pieces of 
original music which were composed and played in 1828 
The new march is a good, lively piece of music, and ought 
to be popular. 
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Hart House String Quartet to Broadcast 

The Hart House Quartet radio program has al- 
ways been chosen by the United Press as one of “The Five 
Best.” On October 7 the quartet wi Il be enn again on the 
air from Station CNRT, Toronto, in a program that has 
been called, An Hour With the Classics, from Purcell to 
Schumann. It will cOmprise Chacony by Purcell, Allegro 
by Haydn, Minuet by Mozart, Danza Tedesca by Beethoven, 
Andante D minor by Schubert, Quartet (Fragments) by 
Mendelssohn, Finale, A major, Schumann 


String 








—enthralled a capacity audience 


success 


clangors of Debussy’s Pagoda 


From The Los Angeles Examiner: 
—never disappointing 
—he won his audience 
—applause that brought many encores 


—emotional depths 


tenderness 


Management: 


Steinway Piano 





—Bach is great and Grainger his prophet 


The sort of praise that greets 


PERCY GRAINGER 


Everywhere 


From The Los Angeles Evening Express: 


—Grainger is one of the very few artists of genius who has met with unfailing, growing 


—Grainger fairly re-creates, rears anew the architectural grandiosities of Bach 


—Grainger, the virtuoso and tonal painter, the stylist, triumphed in the soft or radiant 


—There were nine encores and lights had to be lowered to still plaudits 


—Grainger is still the high priest of rhythms 
—he made the lovely melody (in Schumann’s F sharp Romance) sing in full-voiced 


—Grainger, of all pianists, makes music speak for itself 





A few dates available in May, 1928 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 


Columbia Records 
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and valuable to the Vienna State Opera, where he 
enjoys renown that has spread also to other lands. 


6 

Gene Tunney probably is the most musical of 
pugilists. He told a friend recently that he not only 
likes Debussy, Rachmaninoff, and Beethoven (cer- 
tainly a wide grouping!) but also understands them. 
In that event, Tunney deserved to win in his artistic 
venture at Chicago last week. 

ee Se 

A public charity movement is under way in Vienna 
for the benefit of the Staatsoper’s pensioners—sing- 
ers, chorus members and orchestral players. In this 
connection it has come to light that these old artists, 
among them many once famous stars, are drawing 
pensions of between $17 and $20 a month! 


London Punch has an amusing picture of a “tired 
tenor using a deputy in his radio broadcasting job.” 
The singer is shown reclining luxuriously in a chair, 
slaking his thirst and smoking, while a phonograph 
spouts the tenor’s vocal phonograph record into the 
microphone. It is a baleful idea and henceforth will 
fill the listening-in public with sinister apprehension. 

———<e 

The second quarter of the current century shows 
one distinct and great musical advance. The mushy 
ballad concerts once so beloved in London, now have 
fallen into neglect in the English capital, and soon 
may be expected to cease altogether. The conven- 
tional English vocal ballad seances used to be stultify- 
ing excrescences on the annual London musical sea- 
son, and did more than any other agency. to hinder 
the general English public from becoming acquainted 
with the great classical and modern art songs. Good- 
bye, rubbishy ballads, and good riddance! 

Che London Mirror has this interesting bit: “But 
Mr. Phillips is wise. He realizes that in many of 
these old operas the libretto, to put it mildly, verges 
on the ridiculous, so in the case of the ‘Bo Girl,’ as 
professionals call it, he has got Mr. Kingsley Lark, 
the baritone, and Mr. Boyle Lawrence, the author of 
Decameron Nights, to reconstruct the whole thing and 
write it anew. Mr. Lark has done the same with 
several of the operas of Haydn and Mozart (!!). 
Too bad Mr. Lark was not a contemporary of 
Mozart; then Don Giovanni and the Magic Flute 
might have been real masterpieces.” 

sei 

The latest addition to the implements used in mod- 
ernistic compositions is a fourteen inch ruler. The 
new instrument is employed in a pianoforte composi- 
tion entitled Concord, composed by Charles E. Ives 
a New York insurance man, who was a pupil of 
Horatio Parker at Yale and has spent many years in 
musical experimentation, At certain points of the 
composition the ruler is pressed down upon two 
octaves of keys, thereby producing a series of over- 
tones in chords played in another register. Accord- 
ing to the Evening World, this new invention is 


“straight goods.” 


Our stern aggressive campaign against the tall 


beaver hat for opera wear, seems to have borne 
beneficial results. The latest fashion dictum has it 
that the correct headgear for Opera going males this 
winter is to be the chapeau claque, or crush hat. At 
least, under those circumstances, a parquet chair 
holder may be enabled to push his chapeau under the 
seat, and to draw it out therefrom without having 
that headpiece look like the furrily porcupined back 
of an angry cat. We still are fundamentally for the 
Fedora, or soft hat, on all occasions, but we accept 
the compromise of the chapeau claque, for Opera, in 
view of the consideration that hatters, too, have a 
right to live. 
a 

In a letter from the MusicaL CouRIER correspon- 
dent in Paris, written with reference to a perform- 
ance of a portion of The Messiah, one reads that it 
was sung in French “of course.” The “of course” 
should be highly interesting and significant to Ameri- 
can readers. The idea that any work composed in 
a foreign tongue should be given in the tongue native 
to the audience, and that this procedure should be 
considered a matter of course, must appear to most 
of us Americans as something utterly unheard of and 
extraordinary. It is beyond belief, that is to say 
bevond American belief, that any singer should have 
so much consideration for the audience that he or 
she would sing in a language the audience might be 
expected to understand. Even our native born 
American singers, some of them, and even sometimes 
those who have never been abroad and do not actually 
speak familiarly-any foreign language, will sing at 
audiences foreign languages with which the audience 
also is entirely, for practical purposes, unfamiliar 
but Ninon Vallin sang the Rejoice aria from The 
Messiah in Paris in French “of course.’ Ye gods, 
can it be true! 
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LICENSING TEACHERS 


Some time ago the Musical Courier received 
a copy of a bill presented to the Senate of a cer- 
tain western state to effect control of music 
teachers. It is said that representative musi- 
cians of the State, including the officers of the 
State Music Association, are back of the bill. 
The bill begins by saying that “It shall be un- 
lawful for any person to engage in music teach- 
ing in the State of ———, except he be registered 
and obtain proper certificate and credentials as 
hereinafter provided.” Further on the bill says 
that “A candidate for such certificate shall be 
granted same when he shall have satisfied the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction that he has 
attained in a satisfactory manner the standard 
embodied in this act.” 

The test for a piano teacher appears to be 
that he shall have completed two school years 
of musical instruction, or its equivalent, with a 
teacher already in good standing and that he is 
able to give a creditable performance of the 
Czerny velocity studies, op. 299, and the Mozart 
sonatas or compositions of an equal grade of 
difficulty. The candidate must also be able to 
show familiarity with the rudiments of harmony 
and with the outlines of musical history. 

Teachers of the violin shall be able to give a 
creditable performance of any one of the Kayser 
Studies and a solo of the difficulty of the first 
Schubert violin sonata, and show familiarity 
with the rudiments of harmony and with the 
outlines of history. 

For the teacher of singing the requirements 
are that he shall have completed two school 
years of vocal instruction, one year’s course in 
sight reading, and show a familiarity with the 
rudiments of harmony and the outlines of mu- 
sical history. 

And so it seems that, from day to day and 
from state to state in these United States, sug- 
gestions are arising for the curbing of the music 
teaching profession. The miasma of regulation 
appears to be in the air. First we hear of it in 
the far west, then in the far south, then in the 
middle west, and it has even been talked of in 
New York. 

It would appear to be pretty certain that the 
time is coming when a majority of our states 
will have some sort of regulation for music 
teachers. That such regulations will be the end 
of it we do not for a moment believe. The next 
step will be the regulation of what sort of music 
one will be permitted to perform in concert or 
be permitted to broadcast. Then we will arrive, 
as Pittsburgh has already arrived, at a ban on 
Sunday concerts and other such iniquities. 

One may suppose that conditions in the music 
teaching profession outside of the big Metro- 
politan centers are pretty bad. No doubt they 
are. But the trouble with regulation is that it 
so very quickly becomes a disease and every- 
thing and everybody is regulated. The United 
States already has more laws than any other 
country in the world and is making them about 
ten times as fast as any other country in the 
world. That does not worry us to any extent 
until those laws begin to fasten themselves ppon 
music. If there could be a certainty that the 
laws would stop at the regulation of music 
teachers we might watch their progress with 
equanimity. The trouble is, we cannot be cer- 
tain of any such thing. A law that begins by 
requiring a piano teacher to play Czerny and 
violin students to play Kayser may end up by 
saying that orchestras shall not play Schoen- 
berg or Stravinsky and must play something 
else, goodness knows what. 

It is to be noted that in this bill singers are 
not called upon to be able to sing. All that they 
need is to have completed a two years’ course 
of instruction, be able to read at sight and know 
the rudiments of harmony and the outlines of 
musical history. Just imagine turning out with 
state authority a vocal teacher with only two 
years of vocal instruction! Some of those who 
have had a great deal more instruction than 
that prove themselves quite capable of ruining 
voices, and, to tell the truth, we do not believe 
that there is any test whatever possible for the 
teacher of singing except actual teaching, though 
of course a singer who has made a successful 
career may no doubt be trusted in most cases 
to give creditable instruction. 

The real way to regulate the teaching profes- 
sion is for reputable teachers to get together and 
advertise disreputable teachers out of business. 
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OPERA VS. THE PRIZE FIGHT 


The Chicago Daily Tribune asks a question every 
day of five persons, picked at random, and as Chi- 
cago was the scene of a prize fight last week, it was 
natural that one of the questions should be: “Would 
you rather have a season ticket at the opera or a ticket 
to the Dempsey-Tunney fight?” 

Four of the five stated that they would prefer a 
ticket to the fight, and, what is more remarkable, two 
women were among those who said they would appre- 
ciate a ticket to the fight more than a season ticket 
for the opera. 

Grand opera in America, notwithstanding what has 
been said and what has been written, is not generally 
appreciated. One of the big “hits” in a comic opera 
or on the vaudeville stage is the burlesquing of a 
grand opera scene. Take the Duncan sisters in the 
little skit they deliver in moving picture theaters 
nowadays. Their greatest hit is made by ridiculing 
several operatic arias, one of them making up as 
Tetrazzini and the other imitating an Italian tenor. 

That sort of affair has had a tendency toward 
making the masses look upon opera as a pastime in 
America for the highbrows. Operas have never been 
sold in America as they should have been, as there 
has not been anyone as yet who has come out, with 
the probable exception of the Metropolitan in New 
York and the Ravinia company, telling the public 
what opera means to a community. Civic pride 
means little to the masses, and to educate the mul- 
titude to enjoy grand opera one must know how to 
popularize an operatic enterprise. It has been the 
duty of press agents to boom opera companies, but 
generally they have boomed a few stars, writing 
stories that would hardly be a credit to a high school 
student. Losses of jewelry, would-be automobile 
accidents, a university student throwing her arms 
around a tenor whose jealous wife pummeled the 
young co-ed, and such rubbish has found space in the 
daily papers without making opera one bit more 
popular in America than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Ridicule kills anything, and those jokes that 
were made and are being made about opera should 
have been counteracted by stories to show the Ameri- 
can public that grand opera, when presented on a 
high scale, really is a part of one’s education. 

The masses do not want to be educated any more 
than a child wants to take medicine; but the child, 
if told a good story by mother or doctor, will follow 
instructions, and by so doing often gets well. Like- 
wise with the masses; if they were told stories re- 
garding grand opera that would appeal to them, they 
would at first take their medicine reluctantly, but by 
and by would attend opera performances as often as 
possible, not only to be educated, but also to be 
entertained. 

Showmanship is difficult to acquire, and this re- 
minds us of a story we recently heard of a man who 
had a general store in a small village in Arkansas. 
That man spent a great deal of his time selling a yard 
of this and a half yard of that; and it was while 
occupied in selling a gingham apron to a farmerette 
that a representative of the Fordson made his appear- 
ance. “When you are disengaged,” said the Ford 
salesman, “I’d like to talk to you. I have brought 
with me a Fordson and have left it outside your 
‘door. I want you to look at it.” 

“I’m too busy today. You may leave the tractor 
outside, however, and tell me the retail price.” 

“T would like to tell you a great deal about this 
tractor,’ said the salesman. ‘How can you sell it 
otherwise ?” 

“Never mind the story,” ejaculated the merchant. 
“Tt tells its own story.” 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars,” was the sales- 
man’s answer. 

The general store man shrugged his shoulders, put 
his fingers to his celluloid collar and bade the sales- 
man go. 

An hour later a young farmer came into the store 
and asked the proprietor what sort of a tractor he 
had for sale. 

“Oh, the one outside? That’s a Fordson. Darn 
expensive, too—three hundred and fifty dollars. 
What do you think of it?” 

“T don’t know much about tractors, to tell you the 
truth, and I should like to know something about 
this one.” 

“Well, it costs three hundred and fifty dollars,” 
said the general store man, again pulling at his cel- 
luloid collar. 

“T did not ask you for the price. I asked you to 
tell me something about the tractor.” 

“Well, did I not tell you that it cost three hundred 
and fifty dollars? What more do you want to 
know ?” 

The young farmer left the store, spent a few 
minutes looking at the tractor, and the next day 
found him in the township of his county. He went 
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to a Fordson agency, where he found out everything 
about the tractor, and the salesman, knowing the 
story of the machine he had for sale, had no difficulty 
in convincing the farmer that he would save many 
times the price by purchasing the tractor. The sale 
and delivery were made then and there. 

After using the Fordson, the young farmer could 
also tell the story about his tractor to other farmers 
and every farmer in that small village in Arkansas 
today is the proud possessor of a Fordson. 

This story should be carefully digested by those 
who sell grand opera. It has a great parallel, as 
there are many opera directors like the general store 
man. They are wise men on every subject, espe- 
cially regarding those of which they know little and 
from which they derive their livelihood. Then, too, 
the American public, in matters of music, is like that 
young farmer. They want to buy that which they 
think will do them some good, but knowing nothing 
or little about opera they look to others to tell them 
the story, and if the story is good and the opera worth 
while, they buy tickets, for, after all, one satisfied 
customer brings many others. And this is the best 
propaganda for grand opera-—make the people appre- 
ciate what is given them, but let them understand 
what they are buying. |S oee D 


A WIRELESS PHILANTHROPIST 

Tradition and prestige have been the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s legendary cloak. The orchestra 
has passed from generation to generation, from the 
days when the quaint matrons of Louisburg Square 
left their very old-fashioned homes in victorias and 
their alert horses turned toward the Academy of 
Music. The years have seen many changes. The 
orchestra’s matrons are no longer quaint, and the 
orchestra has moved to spacious headquarters, and 
its patrons arrive at the portals of Symphony Hall 
in spacious motors. The orchestra itself has 
known numerous changes at its helm. And at last 
through the radio its legend has become a reality 
to hundreds of thousands throughout the country. 
It has been brought to homes far and wide, and 
it might be of no little interest to compare in 
thought the matron of society, clothed in velvets, 
and adorned with pearls, and emeralds, and dia- 
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monds, to the workman with his little family sit- 
ting about an inexpensively wrought radio listening 
to the sweep and surge of the orchestra’s music. 
Does he ever wonder who it is who has enabled his 
children to find, life in the legend of the orchestra ? 
It is true that music belongs to all nations and to 
all men—but nations and men are propelled by a 
pecuniary force. The broadcasting of the Boston 
Symphony is the gift to all who heed it from a 
Boston business man, W. S. Quinby. So sincere 
is he in his efforts to send the beauty of the or- 
chestra’s music far and wide that he has remained 
hidden far behind the great thing he is doing. His 
gift costs him thousands of dollars a year. He 
feels that the interest is great; it is a profitable 
investment. Mr. Quinby is the true philanthropist. 
He gives, not to receive ample return, but for the 
love of giving, and that in itself brings a spiritual, 
inner reward. It is a reward which is lasting—just 
as the pulse of the music he frees through the air 
can never be halted. 


AMERICA NOT SO BAD 
Harold Bauer is one of many eminent foreign art- 
ists who in recent years have made their permanent 
home in America. On the eve of his departure for a 
[uropean concert tour of two and a half months 
he writes that he will return to America the middle of 
December. In former years European celebrities 
used this country solely as a medium for the profit- 
able exploitation of their art, returning to their homes 
overseas as soon as their lucrative engagements here 
were completed. Nowadays it is very different; the 
art life in America now holds out plenty of allure- 
ment to the foreign artist, and the superior living 
comforts and countless other advantages incidental 
to life on this side of the big pond have made ardent 
Americans of a large number of artists from over 
there. 
~~ 
THE POET SPEAKS 
From “Americanus” comes this patriotic rhymelet : 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said: 

‘George Gershwin’s Rhapsody In Blue 

This is our own, our native brew.’ ”’ 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Bertrand Russell, mathematician, philosopher and 
pacifist, taking a telescopic squint into the future, has 
this to say in the London Daily Express: 


The tendency of culture in our time is, and will probably 
continue to be, towards science and away from art and 
literature. This is due, of course, to the immense practical 
utility of science. There is a powerful literary tradition, 
which comes to us from the Renaissance, and is backed by 
social prestige: a “gentleman” should know some Latin, 
but need not know how a steam engine is made. The sur- 
vival of this tradition, however, tends only to make “gentle- 
men” less useful than other men. I think we may assume 
that, before very long, no one will be considered educated 
unless he knows something of science. 

This is all to the good, but what is regrettable is that sci 
ence seems to be winning its victories at the expense of an 
impoverishment of our culture in other directions. Art 
becomes more and more an affair of coteries and a few rich 
patrons; it is not felt by ordinary men to be important, as 
it was when it was associated with religion and public life. 
The money that built St. Paul’s might have been used to 
give our navy the victory over the Dutch, but in the time 
of Charles II. St. Paul’s was thought more important. 

The emotional needs that were formerly satisfied in aes- 
thetically admirable ways are now finding more and more 
trivial outlets; the dancing and dance music of our time 
have, as a rule, no artistic value, except in the Russian Ballet, 
which is imported from a less modern civilization. I am 
afraid the decay of art is imevitable, and is connected with 
our more careful and utilitarian way of living as compared 
with our ancestors. 

a 


Coming from a man of science, this lament over 
the passing of art is flattering to the artist, for it 
recognizes the higher value of his contribution to the 


world. But is it justified? Is it reasonable to think 
that the pace at which the world is being mechanized 
will continue; or will not the pendulum swing the 
other way? It is not unthinkable that humanity will 
tire of its own “progress” and reach a comparatively 
static period, when the arts, refreshed and renewed 
after periods of experimentation, will blossom into 
new flower. What Mr. Russell calls our “dynamic” 
education—which teaches people to do rather than to 
think—may well be superseded by a new Renaissance, 
when technical accomplishments will be less highly 
regarded than they are today, simply because they 
have become more common. 
K * * 


“Introduction of the ringing tone” is the title of 
a government document headed by the British Arms, 
which has found its way to our desk. We couldn't 


believe our eyes. The recognition of music by the 
state, nothing less! And for this we have to thank 
the technical geniuses who have perfected the auto- 
matic telephone. “Automatic telephony,” says 
George V. Rex’s circular, makes extensive use of 
tones; and it then proceeds to distinguish between 
tones of higher pitch which mean “engaged” (or 
“busy” in plain United States), and lower tones, 
which mean something else. Thus the government 
gaily assumes that none of the King’s subjects are 
tone-deaf. The next thing we shall hear about is 
free night classes in Tonic sol-fa, which would be all 
to the good. Who said science was hostile to art ? 
ek aoe 

The first harbingers of an awakening musical sea- 
son are the bill boards. In London the names of 
Harold Bauer, Myra Hess, Jan Smeterlin and Lucie 
Caffaret are “up”—all pianists. Is it to be a piano 
season again? The Pianoforte Society, which every 
year presents a number of highly elect keyboard 
exponents, announces Rubinstein, Bachaus, Schnabel, 
Gieseking and, as English representative, Solomon. 
Its concerts distinguish themselves by the fact that 
they are always sold out. 

x * * 

The Royal Philharmonic appears to be ‘coming 
back.” Its six grand concerts have been extended 
to eight for this season and the list of conductors and 
soloists is intriguing. Oskar Fried, Otto Klemperer 
and Vaclav Talich are the newcomers to London, 
while Wood, Beecham and Harty represent the home 
guard. Ansermet has again been invited to conduct 
The are Casals, Olszewska, Schnabel, 
Szigeti and Tertis. The surprise of the season is a 
revival of Handel's Solomon by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who did the re-animation trick to the Mes- 
siah last year. 


soloists 


a Tee 


Another interesting novelty of the season will be 
Albert Coates’ revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
Mozart and Salieri, with Chaliapin, who will on this 
occasion produce the lowest notes and the highest fee 
of any bass now alive. (This is, however, not the 
only record he has made. ) 

; *k * x 

The Conference on World Population which met 
in Geneva estimated that at the present rate of in- 
crease there would be six billions of people on the 
earth, or three times as many as now which would 
mean, reasonably, three times as many musical 
geniuses. Page Dr. Stopes! CS. 
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FEW NOVELTIES FOR CHICAGO 
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who demand payment for the public performances of 
their music. In order to do this, it is reported that 
the new company has bought up American perform- 
ing rights of the publications of a number of the 
most prominent foreign publishers. The company, 
so it is alleged, expects to use American music so 
long as it can obtain it on favorable terms, but is 
securing a certain amount of safety for itself by this 
purchase of foreign rights. 

As to what the receiving sets are to cost or how 
soon they are to be on sale or what the initial pro- 
grams will consist of—that remains to be seen. The 
scheme sounds good. Any broadcasting arrange- 
ment which will guarantee against interference from 
outside sources, and, in fact, guarantee, at all time, 
perfect reception, should be welcome. The objection 
that one sees to such a scheme at the outset is to be 
found in the limited number of programs that it 
apparently intends to offer. It was supposed, when 
the National Broadcasting Company was organized, 
that most listeners would tune in on the programs of 
its station. As a matter of actual fact, every station, 
even in crowded New York, has its adherents. Lis- 
teners differ so greatly, and people have such a bad 
habit of “wanting what they want when they want 
it,” that even the greatest artists will not attract all 
listeners. The average radio fan will fish around 
until he gets the particular program that best fits his 
particular mood of the moment. 

One of the great assets of the talking machine 
is the fact that the music lover can have exactly 
what he wants at any time of the day or night, an 
impossibility to the radio owner. There are hours 
of the day and night when, for instance, the jazz 
hound cannot get his beloved jazz, and it is at ch 
times that the phonograph comes into use. 

One would think that the first question asked 
a prospective customer of the receiving sets neces- 
sary to the broadcasting of this new company would 
be as to the number of possible program selections 
and the sort of programs guaranteed. 

Developments will be awaited with interest. 

RRR 
MAX LIEBLING PASSES ON 


In the passing of Max Liebling last Friday, a 
figure vanished which was identified closely with the 
earlier musical life of New York, when concerts were 
comparatively few, and the city held only a handful 
of eminent piano teachers and finely equipped con- 
cert accompanists. Max Liebling was both. In the 
latter capacity he stood preeminent and hardly an 
important recital took place fo several generations 
in which he was not at the piano. His first ventures 
were countrywide tours with Wilhelmj, and Wien- 
iawski, the violinists, and later he officiated as accom- 
pianist with Italo Campanini, Max Heinrich, Jean de 
Reszke, Melba, Calvé, Lady Hallé, and nearly all 
the famous artists of the period. Some of his songs 
were performed by leading vocalists. His life was 
one of abundant activity, high musical aspirations, 
and dignified success. He also was that rare char- 
among musicians, a man without envy or 
malice, of self-effacing modesty, and gently helpful 
to a number of his colleagues. For those qualities 
and his rare artistic abilities, he will be remembered 
by those who knew him. He was eighty-one years 
old when his spirit ceased. William J. Henderson 


spoke an eloquent tribute at the bier of the deceased. 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Sawyer Triumphs at Opera Comique 
(Special cable to the 


Paris.—Eleanor Sawyer triumphed as Tosca at 
the Opera Comique at a performance given in 
honor of the American Legion Convention. Tre- 
mendous applause followed Visi d’Arte, and there 
were many recalls, DE BOGORY. 


Musical Courier) 








Norena at Paris Opera 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Following Deauville opera success, Eide 
Norena of the Chicago Civic Opera Company sang 
two performances of Rigoletto in French at the 
Paris, Grand Opera. She made a brilliant personal 
success and there were several curtain calls. 


DE BOGORY. 








Raisa and Rimini Acclaimed in Venice 
(Special cable to the 


Milan.—Raisa and Rimini scored a genuine tri- 
umph in concert at Piazza San Marco, Venice, 
September 25, with Municipal Band. About 
100,000 attended. Artists received enthusiastic ova- 
tion. Many encores demanded. Acclaimed most 
important musical event of the season owing to 
participation of these great artists. BASSI. 


Musical Courier) 











Raymond Moyer Wins Ithaca Scholarship 

Raymond Moyer, of Allentown, Pa., won the Master 
Scholarship offered by the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, on September 19. The scholarship, which includes 
free tuition, room and board, is granted annually. Mr. 
Moyer played an E flat clarinet with much display of natural 
talent and fine understanding, winning the award of a con- 
test in which each performer showed splendid ability. Stu- 
dents from all parts of the entire United States were entered 
in the contest, and for the first time in the history of the 
school the full scholarship in each department went to a boy. 
Since none but the winners of these scholarships were eligible 
to compete for the one Master Scholarship, the contest created 
a great deal of interest. 


Leginska to Conduct at the Century 


Popular Sunday Afternoon Concerts at 
the Century Theater will be inaugurated on October 9, to 
continue twenty-eight weeks. Each Sunday afternoon the 
program will be divided into two parts, consisting of a con- 
cert by the symphony orchestra of sixty pieces, and an 
opera in concert form by distinguished composers. 

For the first part of the opening concert, October 9, 
Ethel Leginska, who has been absent from New York for 
three years, will conduct and will also appear at the piano. 
The second part will be a concert rendition of the opera 
Eugene Onegin, by Tschaikowsky, one of the most popular 
works of that composer. The series of concerts, which will 
be given at popular prices, is being arranged by Hurok. 


The season of 


Pope Decorates Gigli 

bestowed the insignia of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great upon Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor. The decoration was in appreciation of a con- 
cert given on September 20 by Gigli to obtain funds for a 
chapel in memory of all persons who died in the World War. 
The chapel is part of the International Temple of Peace that 
will be erected in Rome. 


Pope Pius 


Mme. Valeri Returns 
Delia M. Valeri, well known vocal teacher, arrived from 
Europe last week and is teaching in her New York studios. 








I SEE THAT 











Ernest Davis fulfilled eighteen engagements on his recent 
tour to the Pacific Coast. 

Kathryn Meisle made her debut as Brangaene in Tristan and 
Isolde with the San Francisco Opera Company on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Maria Barbara Grossi will reopen her New York Studios 
the early part of October. 

The Australian critics find the art of 
everything 

R. E. Johnston artists will be very active this season. 

[he Fillion Violin Studios announce the addition of Mrs. 
Lichtfield and Andre Benoist to the staff. 

Pasquale Amato was cordially received on his trip to the 
Coast. 

The German Theater Exposition held in Magdeburg was con- 
spicuous among the Continental musical activities. 

Addye Yeargain Hall presented her sister in recital at her 
home. 

Cara Verson gives her ideas on Debussy’s Gardens in the 
Rain 

Some interesting details are given in this issue regarding the 
operetta season at Bad Ischl. . 

The greatest sensation of the Frankfort Music Exhibition 
was caused by the display of two electrical instruments 
devised by Mager, Theremin and Goldstein. 

In Scheveningnen the taste catered to is purely classical and 
the Dutch are not much in favor of novelties. 

Kurt Schindler has become artistic director of the Musical 
Forum, of which Alfred Knopf is president. 


Friedman includes 


Albert Stoessel again will head the music department of 
New York University. 

Two interesting concerts were given at the American Con- 
servatoire at Fontainebleau. 

The Eastman School of Music has established a graduate 
department which will give degrees of Master of Art 
and Master of Music. 

The three members of the 
sterling value. 

N. de Rubertis has founded an orchestral training school in 
Kansas City. 

Lucile Lawrence, harpist, has been made assistant to Carlos 
Salzedo at the Curtis Institute of Music. 

Elly Ney played the new Toch concerto with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

The Hart House String Quartet is to broadcast. 

Manon Lescaut opens San Francisco Opera season. 

Symphony Society of New York announces plans for the 
season, 

Otto H. Kahn has accepted the chairmanship of the advisory 
board of the Schubert Centennial. 

A gala opera performance was given in 
American Legion. 

Mascagni was in an automobile accident in Italy but escaped 
unharmed. 

Heinrich Schlusnus has been engaged for the Chicago Opera. 

Chautauqua receives a gift of $100,000. 

Aaron Copland will conduct a twelve lecture course at the 
New School of Social Research. 

Arbos is to bring new Spanish works to America for pre- 
sentation by the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Few novelties are to be given by the Chicago Opera until 
the new opera house is built. 

The Three Choirs Festival just held at Hereford, England, 
proved one of the outstanding events of the year. 


Elshuco Trio are musicians of 


Paris for the 
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GERMAN PUBLIC INTERESTED IN NEGRO MUSICIANS 


Berlin Schools at Last Acknowledge Music’s Real Vtlipatlen Sastitdes for Church Music—Bechstein Donates Scholarship 


Bertin.—Musical Lerlin apparently sleeps soundly in 
August and there has been little that is worth recording. 
The musical activities of American negroes, however, have 
attracted serious attention here for some time. Following 
Roland Hayes, the Chocolate Kiddies and the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, the Utica Jubilee Singers made their appearance 
recently with considerable success. These colored represen- 
tatives of Utica University sing their spirituals and planta- 
tion songs with remarkable precision of ensemble, vivid tem- 
perament, emotional strength and good vocal effect. 

But outside the limelight great activities are going forward 
for the approaching season, especially in the universities and 
high schools. The Central Institute for Education and 
Teaching, which is located in the former building of the 
Berlin High School for Music, in the Potsdamerstrasse, has 
recently added a new department, called a “Musikberatungs- 
stelle” (department for advice in musical matters). It is 
under the supervision and management of Dr. Hans Fischer 
and is intended to become a center of information regarding 
all questions connected with musical education and culture. 
According to modern pedagogical tendencies, music will be 
a much more important factor in the German elementary 
schools than formerly, and, thanks to the continued efforts 
of among others, Prof. Leo Kestenberg, music will at last 
be given its due place in the school education of the German 
people. 

The new center of information is prepared to give detailed 


advice to all persons and institutions interested in these im- 
portant new problems such as state examinations, plans of 
instruction, and questions of organization. 

CuurcH Music AND ARCHITECTURE 

A new institute has been opened at the Technical High 
School in Berlin for church architecture, music and acous- 
tics. Prof. Biehle, who is in charge of the new undertaking, 
intends to treat in his lectures and practical demonstrations, 
all points pertaining to the church in connection with music. 
The courses held here are intended for architects, for the 
students of theology and for musicians specializing in 
church music. 

Another scholarship for needy students has been placed 
at the disposal of the Berlin High School for Music. It 
has been presented by the piano house of Bechstein and con- 
sists of a fund of thirty thousand marks, the interest of 
which is to be distributed yearly by a committee presided 
over by the director of the High School. 

Opera houses have also been busy arranging repertoires 
and engaging artists. Among the latter is Fleeda Alberti, 
a young American mezzo-soprano, wife of the pianist Solon 
Alberti, who has just become a member of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. Mme. Alberti, who has pursued her vocal 
studies chiefly in Berlin, and who is also known to the 
American public through her concert work, will be heard 
in the Berlin opera for the first time during the autumn 
season. Dr. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











TABLET TO OTTOKAR SEVCIK 
PraGue—A tablet is to be unveiled this month to Ottokar 
Sevcik, Czecho-Slovakia’s famous violin pedagogue. This 
tablet is being placed on the house where he was born, in 
the little Bohemian town of Horazdowitz. An elaborate 


celebration is planned in which visitors from all over Europe 
and America will take part. E.R 
CosTaANzi To Be RE-OPENED IN FEBRUARY 
Rome—The remodelling of the Costanzi Theater is going 
forward as rapidly as possible but it is, nevertheless, im- 
probable that it will be re-opened before February next. 
D 


An AMERICAN Scores IN ROME 
RomE—Maurizio Shapiro, young American bass who re- 
cently won success as Sparafucile in Rigoletto, has been 
reengaged by Maestro Mucci for the autumn season at the 

Teatro Adriano. 

Ceci, ArpEN SINGS IN DEAUVILLE 
Paris.—Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who has been spending her summer in Deauville, 
planned to give a concert there this month together with 
the well known violinist, Gabriel Bouillon, her program to 
include a number of French and Spanish songs, little known 


to the public. N. vE B. 
ORCHESTRA 


SCHELLING To Conpuct LonpoN SYMPHONY 
Lonpon.—The list of conductors for eight of the ten con- 
certs given by the London Symphony Orchestra, has been 
announced as follows: Albert Coates, Leo Blech, Felix 
Weingartner, Hermann Abendroth, Pablo Casals, Sir Hugh 
Allen, Sir Thomas Beecham and Ernest Schelling, who will 
conduct, among other works, the first performance here of 
the Victory Ball. M. S. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE BRITISH Opera CoMPANY 
Lonpon.—The autumn tour of the British National Opera 
Company, which commenced on September 19 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, will include Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
Dundee, followed by Leeds, Birmingham and three weeks 
at Golders Green (London) in December. Massenet's 
Manon, for which Edward Agate has written a new trans- 
lation, will be produced for the first time by the B. N. 
O. C. in Glasgow. A newcomer to the company is Clara 
Serena, an Australian contralto, who already has an estab- 
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lished concert reputation, and who appeared as guest when 
the B. N. O. C. produced Alkestis at Covent Garden. Horace 
Stevens, who in the past has made one or two appearances 
with the company, will play Wotan throughout the season. 
Among the other members of the company are Rachel Mor- 
ton, the American soprano, and Tudor Davies, and the con- 
ductors are Goossens, Buesst and Barbirolli. 
PavLova INtTropuces New Conpuctor To LoNnpon 

Lonpon.—An enthusiastic audience filled Covent Garden 
for the opening of Pavlova’s short season here. Don Quixote 
and a number of short dances made up the program. The 
diva herself was as delightful as ever and Novikoff was her 
usual, brilliant partner, while the supporting company was 
excellent. 

The orchestra was under a new conductor, the young 
Russian, Efrem Kurtz, who revealed genuine talent and 
good musicanship. Innumerable curtain calls and shouts of 
admiration greeted Pavlova, whose season bids fair to be 
a great success. M. S. 

GERALD Cooper CONCERTS 

Lonpon.—Among the artists who will appear at the Gerald 
Cooper Concerts this winter are Arthur Schnabel, Joseph 
Szigeti, Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin; the Budapest 
String Quartet and the Vienna String Quartet. M. S. 

GEORGES DE LAUSNAY TO THIBAUD 

Paris.—Georges de Lausnay, pianist and orchestra leader, 
together with Jacques Thibaud, is to tour the United States 
from December of this year until next April. Before leav- 
ing, he will give a concert at the Salle Gaveau, an orches- 
tral concert at the Salle du Conservatoire and two concerts 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs. He will give four concerts 
at the Salle Gaveau upon his return from the United States. 

N. vE B. 
COMPOSING IN Paris 


Tour WITH 


Ern6 BaALocu 
Parts.—After spending his summer in St. Moritz and 
Locarno, Erné Balogh has settled in Paris for a few quiet 
weeks to finish a new composition on which he has been at 
work during the summer and which will be produced this 
winter in New York. N. ve B. 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
SaLzpurG.—The 1927 festival 
most brilliant in the history of the city both as regards 
attendance and financial results. Record receipts have been 
drawn by the open-air productions of Everyman, the tak- 
ings running up to an average of almost $4,000 a perform- 
ance. Fidelio, the great artistic event of the whole festival, 
has been completely sold out at every performance, the re- 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


just closed has been the 
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ceipts being about $3,000 a night. There is no deficit this 
year, and even a possibility of a small profit for the promo 
ters. For next year, the Vienna Staatsoper will have a 
completely new setting of Don Giovanni at the Municipal 
Theater, and of The Magic Flute at the Festival Theater, 
which, much to the surprise of all parties, has proven its 
suitability for operatic productions; Reinhardt will pro- 
duce Hamlet and Schiller’s The Robbers, in addition to 
Everyman, and the period of four weeks—the duration of 
this year’s festival—will be extended Pr. Be. 
An OLD 
ViENNA.—The old problem of the alleged incompatibility 
of critic and composer is the cause for a widely noted law 
suit brought by Prof. Robert Konta, a Viennese critic, 
against Herman Frischler, director of the Volksoper, for 
libel. Konta had been criticizing the Volksoper rather 
harshly, with the result that he was refused tickets for the 
last premiere there. The Critics’ Union of Vienna inter- 
vened, and director Frischler, in his reply, alleged that 
Konta’s malice toward his house dated from and was due 
to the failure of Konta’s opera, The Cold Heart, in the 
Volksoper, some ten years ago. Konta has now sought 
refuge in the court and the outcome of the lawsuit is antici- 
pated with much interest by the musical fraternity. R. P. 


Story 


SELMA Kurz Seriousty IL 

VIENNA.—Selma Kurz, for some twenty-five years the 
star coloratura of the Vienna Opera, is reported seriously 
ill with heart trouble. She will not sing at the Staatsoper 
for the greater part of the next season. r. & 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY To E 

3ap Iscut (Austria).—Germany and Austria are now 
virtually the only countries where the conreane expires 
thirty years after the author’s death, and a conference of 
important composers and _ publishers eels held here 
strongly urged the immediate extension of this period to 
fifty years which is the customary term in most countries. 
It was announced that a reciprocity agreement with the 
American Society of Authors and Composers would shortly 
be perfected. 


XTEND CoPpyRIGHT PROTECTION 


CONFERENCE TO ANNUAL INSTITUTION 
SALZBURG.—The apes Conference of Critics, be- 
fore adjourning its Salzburg session, decided to make this 
congress an annual institution. The 1928 conference will be 
held in London. It was decided to unite the different na- 
tional groups into one unit, and the Paris section has under- 
taken to organize the merger. ~~ F 
MANCHESTER TO HEAR BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 
MANCHESTER.— 


Critics’ 


3rand Lane, organizer of the Brand Lane 
Concerts here, has announced the appearance of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler, and 
of Vladimir de Pachmann, who is quoted as saying that he 
will “never retire.” Details will be published shortly. N. 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
the performance that she 
music that it had become 


had lived so intimately with this 
her own treasured possession. 
Vivin CoNnTRASTS 

On Thursday morning two vividly contrasted works were 
given in the Cathedral, Vaughan Williams’ Shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; 
the one reposeful, restrained and full of humility, the other, 
restless, definite, striving. This performance of the 
Vaughan Williams’ work was the first to be given without 
scenery, but since it belongs to the Miracle Players rather 
than to the theater, there was but little 

The music penetrates (gracefully, it is true, but pointedly, 
until the incidents ee alive before the mind’s eye, and 
bringing about a mood of awe and wonder. The rugged 
outlines of the Deusen: were softened by the airy spaces 
of the Cathedral with the result that the fierce energy of 
the music seemed to be forcefully directed and more im 
mediately effective than in concert hall performances 


loss 


It goes without saying that on the last day of the Festival 
Handel’s Messiah was given. Custom must prevail, lest 
there be a murmuring if not an uproar among the people 
who support these happy Festivals of the Western Shires! 

3Asil. MAINE 





AT THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


(1) Sir Edward Elgar, England’s greatest living composer, now in his seventy-first year and who conducted his oratorio, 
ghe Dream of Gerontius at the Three Choirs Festival. (2) The Three Choir Organists: (Left to right) Sir Ivor Atkins 

Worcester), Dr. Percy C. Hull (Hereford), who conducted this year’s Festival, and Sir Herbert Brewer (Gloucester). 
43) The cathedral at Hereford where the Three Choirs Festival was held this year; in the foreground can be seen the 


beautiful river Wye which flows through some of the most picturesque country in Wales. (See story on page 5.) 
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Turton Gives Lecture Recital at Canadian 
Organists’ Convention 
principal features of the 
Canadian College of Organists, held recently at Toronto, 
al given by H. Matthias Turton, organist 
Montreal. Mr. Turton’s subject was 
Louis Vierne. Following a de- 
1 of the various influences in organ composition in 
decades, Mr. Turton gave a brief analysis of 
development, together with a plea for wider 
tlook and sympathies part of organists. It is his 
that the Vierne symphonies are among the greatest 
composition in recent years. Mr. Turton 
la egro Risoluto and Presto from Symphony 
II, legt ivace from Symphony I, and Allegro Maes- 
Adagio and Finale of Symphony 


ne of the annual convention of 


vas a lecture-recitz 

I reki 1¢ Church, 

The Organ Symphonies of 

scriptiol 
1 

e last few 

present-day 


on the 


ntermezzo 

11] 
Other « were the recitals of Lillian 
oronto, Dr. Sanders of 


and that given by Dr. 


i the conventio1 
Carpenter I 1. A. Fricker of T 
Ottawa, the vival ing Quartet, 
Healey Willan, assisted by the choir boys of St. Peter’s 
I 1 he d n of Dalton Baker. There was a 
leading organists of Canada 
isiting organists included Reginald 
National Association of Organists 

istard, organist of the Liverpool 


1 
ot the 


Granberry Piano School Demonstration 
Pian New York City, invites 
nd music to a demonstration, 


PLAY SHEFTE 
PIANO SHOWS 


QUIKK Non 


CHEER UP Now You Can Learn to 
Do What You Always 
Wanted to Do— 
Play Popular Music 
in a Few Months! 


ART SHEFTE, Master Pianist and Teacher, shows 
you how fo save years—how to save money 
how to play as well as the Professionals 


Shefte Rapid Course 


Popular Music aa Syncopation 
FOR PIANO 
This Rapid Method starts you 


ginning of the study of 
and teaches you to play fundamentally 


SHORTEST 


Pee) | hool, 


The Gran! 


at the 
very be music 


correct—in the simplest, 
WAY EVER KNOWN 

It teaches you only what you need 
know in popular music 





ALL the UNNECESSARY, TIRESOME, MONOTONOUS 
Exercises With Which Other Methods Are Filled and 
WHICH YOU DO NOT NEED ARE OMITTED 





Necessary, instructive and _ interesting 
things tHat go to make a player of you 
almost immediately are described and illus 
trated so simply by Mr. Shefte you just can't 
You'll surprise yourself 
hat you 
and everyone ¢ Ise who is interested in music 
wants to do is PLAY. 

You don't want to 

You don't 

You do want to learn to play almost at 
once. 

You do want to play like the Artist and 
Professional 

Then the sooner 
you Il master it 


START TODAY 
Order the Book You Need Now 


help getting on 
with the progréss that you make 


waste time 
want to waste money 


you begin the sooner 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 1 


inners with no knowledge of music or who have 
had little steaching 


Price $1.00 in U.S.A. 
SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 2 


(For those with a fair knowledge of music 


Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 3 


(For the advanced student and professional pianist) 


Price $1.00 in U.S. 


if You Had Started a Few Months Ago 
You'd Be Playing Now! Start Today 
and You'll be Playing in a Few Months! 








ON SALE WHEREVER 
MUSIC IS SOLD OR» 
DIRECT FROM 


forster Music Publisher|nc 


218 So. Wabash, Ave. 
Chicago -:---Illinois 


MUSICAL COURIER 


September 29, 1927 





Copyright, 
Plain 
Bar 5 
3d sixteenth-note 


triad foundations (in root position) 
3d sixteenth-note division; Bar 8 
division; Bar 16 
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ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY PUZZLE: 
“WE MODERNS” 


1927, by The Musical Courier Company. 


occur 
on the 
on the 7th sixteenth-note division 
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3d sixteenth-note division; 
divisions; Bar 13—on the 


im the piece: Bar 1—on the 
2d and 3d sixteenth-note 








lessons musical,” by George Folsom 
Wednesday, October 5, in 


“Making the first music 
Granberry, at 10:30 o’clock on 
the Recital Hall of the school. 


THE MOVIES 


(Continued from page 21) 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue interpreted by the dancer, 
Miss Sorel, and her assistants. The dance expresses the 
spirit of American jazz. It is a fascinating piece of inter- 
pretive dancing and modernism is carried out to the “nth” 
degree. The stage settings by John Wenger bring out the 
modern theme very cleverly. Of course, the orchestra plays 
the Rhapsody superbly. 

An innovation in films is The 
Munchausen. The well known story 
by Paul Peroff and indeed deserves 
The feature picture, Out All Night, stars 
in one of those light, comical things for which he 
Marion Nixon plays opposite him and does some 
acting. The story deals with the adventures of a young 
bachelor when he meets his idol, and the first twenty-four 
hours after he has married her. Cleverly constructed and 
well-acted, it is a first rate picture. 


Adventures of Baron 
is animated in colors 
well-merited praise. 
Reginald Denny 
is noted 
clever 


LOVES OF CARMEN 

finishes such a gala attraction as What 
Price Glory and Seventh Heaven, both pictures breaking 
records for attendance, than along comes another. This week 
a third Fox production, Loves of Carmen, featuring Dolores 
Del Rio and Victor McLaglen, stars of What Price Glory, 
is being shown there. It is a good picture and the stars do 
excellent work. Miss Del Rio is a beautiful and fascinating 
cigarrette girl and gives a creditable portrayal, even though 
some of her big seemed to lack real sincerity. 
McLaglen is impressive as the Toreador and Don Alvarado 
likewise as Don Jose. The picture is well directed and on 
the whole interesting. It should be a magnet for more than 
a \ veek 

As to be expected, there is a musical setting in keeping 
with the film. The orchestra, under the various conductors, 
is heard in the prelude from Carmen, and there is a minia- 
ture version of the action of the opera, with the big solos 
and choral numbers which are superbly done. The artists 
taking part are: Jeanne Mignolet as Micaela, Anna Sablu- 
kowa as Carmen, Harold Van Duzee as Don Jose and 


Roxy no sooner 


scenes 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 








Underworld will continue at the Rivoli and The Magic 
Flame is in its third week at the Rialto. 

The new Warner picture, The College Widow, 
Dolores Costello, will be exhibited on October 15. 

The Publix Theaters Corporation has signed up Lois De- 
lander, sixteen-year-old winner of the Atlantic City Beauty 
p ageant. 

The Big Parade is held over at the Capitol Theater this 
week and next. 

Reginald Denny in Out All Night is Hugo Ricswien? 
second bill at the Colony. George Gershwin’s Rhapsody i 
Blue figures on the presentation part of the program as a 
dance by Felicia Sorel. 

The Warner Brothers’ picture, The Sea. Beast, starring 
John Barrymore, is at the Edith Totten Theater next week. 

A biographical talk on Samson Rafaelson, author of The 
Jazz Singer, the new Warneg-Brothers’ picture, in which 
Al Jolson will appear on October 6, will be given over 
WRNY on September 27. \ 

Sunrise, new Fox picture, has made an excellent impres- 
sion. Fox seems to have many successes on its record sheet 


starring 


this year 
Rese of the Golden 
bill are at the Strand. 
The long awaited for The Loves of Carmen will undoubt- 
edly be at the Roxy for several weeks. 
The Magic Flame holds on at the Rialto. : ; 
King of Kings seems to be enjoying as much favor in 
Europe as on this side of the water. 


and a capital surrounding 


West 


Rudolph Hoyos as the Toreador. The ballet further height- 
ens the enjoyment. Another Roxy achievement! 


Florence Easton the Guest of Lady Warrender 


Florence Easton has been having a marvelous time in 
E urope this past summer and accor ding to the singer her- 
self “feels so rested and full of pep” that she can hardly wait 
to get back to work again. She will return to New York 
on the Majestic on October 5 

Recently Mme. Easton was the guest for a week at Lady 
Maud Warrender’s beautiful country home in Rye, Sussex. 
Lady Warender may be remembered by many for her inter 
esting lectures last winter in New York, Philadelphia and 
Palm Beach. She is the daughter of the Earl of Shafts- 
bury. The other guests of this delightful house- -party in- 
cludéd: Martha Baird, the young California pianist, who 
made such a good impression last winter in New York and 
who returns to this country in October for a concert tour, 
and Marcia Van Dresser, distinguished concert singer, who 
sang for many years in Germany and also at the Chicago 
Opera and is now devoting her time to concert work and 
teaching in London. However, she will be in America for 
four months this winter, during which she will concertize 
and teach. Mme. Crommlin was also in the little coterie. 

Mme. Easton returns to this country to fill a busy con- 
cert season and rejoin the Metropolitan. 


Young Men’s Symphony Begins Rehearsals 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York be- 
a! its twenty-sixth season on Sunday morning, October 9, 
at Yorkville Casino, 210 East 86th Street, where they will 
rehearse regularly for the coming concerts. This organiza- 
tion was founded and endowed by Alfred L. Seligman, for 
the purpose of affording aspiring young musicians an oppor- 
tunity of playing the classics; to prepare themselves for the 
large orchestras of America. Paul Henneberg, the con- 
ductor and musical director, is in charge, as usual. Appli- 
cants for examination and enrollment should apply at York- 
ville Casino on October 9 at 9: 30 A, 


Engagements er Seidlova 
Anca Seidlova’s recently booked dates are for a 
recital at the Toronto Women’s Musical Club, 
the Plantations Club, Providence, R. 


piano 
Ontario, and 








World Famous Artists 
Always Use 
Superior Printing 


Here, at Superior, artists can obtain ad- 
vance folders, announcements, window 
cards and programs. Each piece of print- 
ing is created especially to suit their in- 
dividual taste and requirements, at a cost 
that is most reasonable. 
Superior, for many years, has served the 
elite in the field of music. You too, can 
obtain the benefit of the experience ac- 
quired thru these years. 


Have your secretary request us to send 
specimens of printing created P : us. 
An interesting portfolio will 
mailed without ciate. 


The SUPERIOR PRINTING CO. 
313-321 West 37th Street, New York 


Telephone Lackawanna 6594-6595 for representative 
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Oberlin Conservatory Adds New Members to 
Faculty 


OserLIn, On10.—The Oberlin Conservatory of Music an- 
nounces the following recent additions to the faculty: Ray- 
mond Cerf, violinist; Christian Jordan, pianist; Charles 
Denoe Leedy, pianist; Axel Skjerne, pianist; Gladys Whitt, 
pianist; and Arthur Croley, organist. 

Mr. Cerf is a native of Belgium, where he received his 
training under Cesar Thomsen; he was. connected with the 
Brussels Conservatory both as prize pupil and teacher. Mr. 
Jordan graduated from the Chicago Musical College with 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and for a number of years 
was associated with Walter Knupfer of Chicago both as 
pupil and teacher; for the past four years he has been head 
of the piano department of the Des Moines Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Leedy graduated from the Peabody Con- 
servatory, receiving the certificate in 1916 and diploma in 
1917, and then followed two years of study with Harold 
Bauer in New York and several summers with Nadia Bou- 
langer in Paris; for five years he has been head of the 
piano department of the Beaver County Day School, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. Axel Skjerne was born and educated in 
Copenhagen, and from 1905 to 1909 he was a scholarship 
pupil at the Royal Conservatory in Copenhagen and later 
was given a traveling scholarship by the Danish govern- 
ment for study in other contries; in 1917 Mr. Skjerne came 
to the United States, where he appeared with Maude Powell 
in joint recitals from 1918-1920, and during the season of 
1920-1921 concertized in South America. Since 1922 he has 
been head of the piano department at the University of 
Indiana. Gladys Whitt is a graduate of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music in the class of 1927; she will act as an in- 
structor in the Children’s Department. Arthur Croley 
graduated from the Oberlin Conservatory of Music with 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and in 1927 was awarded 
the Master’s Degree. a 


“Evolution of Modern Music” 


The Evolution of Modern Music, a course to be given at 
the New School for Social Research by Aaron Copland, will 
commence on September 30. The lectures will be illustrated 
at the piano by Mr. Copland and the current music of the 
1927-1928 season will be commented upon. The scope of 
this series of lectures, as announced by Alvin Johnson, di- 
rector of the school, “will trace the gradual and inevitable 
development of the new music from the music of the past. 
No technical knowledge is required. The lectures will con- 
stitute, in effect, a course in the appreciation of present day 
music by helping the student who understands and enjoys 
Bach to understand and enjoy, let us say, Paul Hindemith. 
The most important productions of the last quarter-century 
Pelleas and Melisande, Pierrot Lunaire, Le sacre du Prin- 
temps, etc.—and contemporary scores will be considered in 
order to show how modern composers have reinterpreted 
the old laws of harmony, melody, and rhythm.” 

The outline of the course contains the following topics of 
discussion and illustration: 1, General Survey; 2, Stravinsky 
(Rhythm) ; 3, The influence of jazz (Polyrhythm) ; 4, Mil- 
haud, Honneger, Auric (Polytonality) ; 5, Schoenberg, We- 
bern, Berg (Atonality) ; 6, Reger, Hindemith, Krenek (The 
new counterpoint) ; 7, Faure and Bloch (Form); 8, Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Roussel (Post-impressionism) ; 9, Bartok 
and Prokofieff (Folk-song); 10, Strauss, Mahler, Varese 
(Orchestration); 11, The Youngest Generation in America 
(Antheil, Sessions, Gershwin, Roy Harris) ; 12, Summary. 

Aaron Copland, who is regarded as one of our most capa- 
ble musicians, was a pupil of Rubin Goldmark in New 
York, from 1917 to 1924. His articles on musical criticism 
have been widely published and his compositions, including 
the five-part suite for chamber and orchestra, and Grohg, a 
ballet in one act, have been performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony, Orchestra, New York Symphony Orchestra, the 
League of Composers, Societe Musicale Independante of 
Paris, and numerous other organizations. Mr. Copland has 
also lectured extensively on musical subjects. The course 
will extend over twelve lectures on Friday evenings. 


Alyce Fraser’s Recital 

Alyce Fraser, soprano, who will give her first New York 
recital of the season at Town Hall on October 3, has re- 
cently returned from an extensive South American tour. 
Her recitals there evoked unstinted praise from reviewers, 
and the Trinidad Observer voiced the opinion that “Trinidad 
has never been visited by a singer of such rare quality.” 

At her forthcoming Town Hall recital Miss Fraser will 
sing German lieder, modern French songs, a group of Negro 
spirituals, O Cieli Azzuri from Aida, and a group of English 
songs ranging from Purcell to Edward Margetson, who will 
accompany the singer. 


Classes in Sight Reading 

Sight reading of vocal music appears to be coming into its 
own and there has been a new demand for vocal sight readers. 
It is a matter of interest that, though millions of dollars are 
expended annually for the development of the veice, very 
little thought or consideration is given to this very impor- 
tant branch of music training. The laneuages which stu- 
dents study—French, German, Italian—are tributaries of 
the fundamental musical language, which they seldom 
“read.” The situation has been realized by many musicians 
and vocal teachers of rank, who have become whole-heart- 
edly interested in the results achieved by the efforts of 
Wilbur A. Luyster, who teaches the Galin-Paris-Cheve 
method of sight-singing. 

Alexander Lambert, Kurt 
Stephen Townsend, Dudley 


Schindler, William C. Carl, 
Suck, Lazar S. Samoiloff, and 
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included in this department. 


the risk of the composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
musie by American composer wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music Committee, Frank Patterson, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York, N 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$500 cash to 
composer of best male chorus composition submitted 
prior to December 1, 1927. Address Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$100 for the 
best song-poem submitted before December 1, 1927. 
Address: 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Fontainebleau School of Music.—Two vocal scholar- 
ships of $300 each, one for baritone or bass and one 
for tenor. Address School Office, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 

Society of Friends of Music—$1,000 for an original 
cantata. Address: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York. 


Music Branch of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—International competition open to 
composers of the world, offering a prize of $1,000 for 
string quartet. Manuscripts to be sent in not later 
than February 15, 1928, to George W. MacLellan, 
—m 914, Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 

al. 

Swift & Company.—Prize of $100 for winner of a 
competition for male chorus. It is probable that the 
winning composition will be produced next year at a 
concert by the Swift & Company Male Chorus. The 
award will be made by a jury composed of Adolf 
Weidig, Allen Spencer and D. A. Clippinger. All 
communications should be addressed to D. A. Clippin- 
ger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, IIl. 


E. W. Beatty—Prizes offered for musical composi- 
tions based on French-Canadian chansons populaires 
and folk melodies. $1,000 for best suite of tone poem 
for small orchestra (no more than twenty-five instru- 
ments), and not to last over thirty minutes. $750 
first prize and $250 second prize for cantata introduc- 
ing French-Canadian chansons populaires. $500 for 
suite for string quartet, not to last over twenty 
minutes. $250 each for group of arrangements of 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this department up to date and to that end requests 
that all notices and prospectuses. of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be 
It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to 
which intending candidates may apply directly for further information. 


Manuscripts are submitted at 


four chansons populaires for male voices or mixed 
voices. The last two confined to Canadian com- 
posers; the others open to international competition. 
For information as to competition, letters may be 
addressed: Folk Song Competition, c/o J. Murray 
Gibbon, Director of Publicity, C. P. R. Bldg., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, 

Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Free scholar- 
ship for next season at Guilmant Organ School. Open 
to young men and women of talent and ability between 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, lacking funds for 
tuition. Examinations to be held in October. 
Address: Dr. William C. Carl, director, 17 East 
Eleventh St., New York City. 

Brooklyn Free Musical Society—Contest on Octo- 
ber 22, three gold medals to be presented as follows: 
Theodore Roosevelt Gold Medal to singer, Baldwin 
Piano Company Gold Medal to pianist, and the 
Brooklyn Free Musical Society Gold Medal to vio- 
linist. Contest to be held in Brooklyn Academy of 
Music; for applications and information write Exec- 
utive Offices, 7611 Sixteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N: Y., 
before October 1 

Paderewski Prize Fund Competition—A prize of 
$1,000 is offered for the best work for the orchestra, 
in form of symphony, suite, symphonic poem or other 
serious work, not exceeding fifteen minutes in per- 
formance. Prize of $500 offered for best piece of 
chamber music—a trio of pianoforte, violin and vivo- 
loncello, or a sonata for pianoforte and violin or vio- 
loncello, not exceeding fifteen minutes of performance. 
Competition open only to American-born citizens, or 
to those born abroad of American parents. Manu- 
scripts to be sent under assumed name, with sealed 
envelope containing the composer’s real name and 
address, to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Sect. of the 
Fund, 296 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Society for the Advancement of Synagogue Mu- 
sic—Prize offered is for $500. International com- 
petition for a sacred musical composition written to 
the Hebrew text of Adon Olam. Manuscripts to be 
submitted not later than December 1, 1927, to Cantor 
Reuben R. Rinder, c/o Temple Emanu-El, Arguello 
Boulevard and Lake St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Columbia Phonograph Company—$20,000 in prizes 
for the completion of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. International competition. Grand prize of 
$10,000 offered for the best composition; thirty other 
awards to be made. Contest opens in September and 
cleses in July, 1928. Address Columbia Phonograph 
Co., 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

The Hymn Soc’ety—Prize of $100 for the best 
text for a Hymn for Airmen. -Manuscripts to be sub- 
mitted to Carl F. Price, 1868 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City, before October 12. 

C. C. Birchard of Boston:—The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs announces a prize of $1,000 
offered by C. C. Birchard for a cantata requiring not 
less than thirty minutes or more than fifty minutes 
for performance. The composer must be an Amer- 
ican citizen and the text must be on an American 
subject, either religious or secular. All manuscripts 
are to be sent to the Federation of Music Clubs, 
Oxford, Ohio, before February 1, 1928, and are to be 
accompanied by sealed envelope and return postage. 





others who are acquainted with the method’s merits have 
added their names to the honorary committee on propaga- 
tion of the system, and their chief object is to see that the 
knowledge of the system is brought to large groups of stu- 
dents by having it taught in public classes. 

The classes thus organized will be known as the Popular 
Sight Singing Classes and they are open to everyone from 
the age of sixteen to sixty, even though those who wish to 
enroll may not have had music training, and there are no 
voice trials. Members of the classes will be taught to read 
vocal music without the aid of any accompanying instrument. 
They will also be able to read a music classic as one reads a 
great classic of literture. 

New York classes will be held at the Manhattan Trades 
School where a course of thirty weeks’ instruction will be 
given on Tuesday evenings beginning October 4, when a 
free public lecture will be given with demonstrations for the 
purpose of showing the advantages and simplicity of the 
system. Brooklyn classes will meet on the same date at 
Public School No. 15. The Brooklyn course will also be 
preceded by a free lesson on the opening evening. 


Edwin Swain Soloist at Easton Saengerfest 

Edwin Swain, baritone, well known in concert and opera, 
began his 1927-28 season with an appearance as soloist in 
the Pennsylvania Saengerfest which was held on September 
3 at Easton, Pa., and with a concert at Atlantic Highlands 
on September 1. The latter appearance was the second 
concert in a series of five which Mr. Swain gave at this 
resort during the past summer. The German choral socie- 





ties in the State of Pennsylvania, including more than a 
thousand voices, participated in the program of opera which 
was offered in the song festival, accompanied by a symphony 
orchestra from New York. Two performances were given 
—afternoon and evening—and Mr. Swain sang The Evening 
Star from Tannhauser and the Valentine aria from Faust. 
Other early engagements which mark the opening of Mr. 
Swain’s season are in Norfolk, Va., and Miami, Fla., where 
he will sing in the concert series offered by the University. 

Mr. Swain conducted a summer master class in singing at 
Southampton this season. He also appeared in concert and 
various salon recitals in some of the wealthiest homes, and 
he was the soloist at St. Andrews Dune Church by the Sea. 


Von Klenner Re-opens New York Studio 
_Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner has reopened her 
New York studio after a successful season at Point Chau- 


tauqua. The latter part of the summer was spent in pre- 
paring two professional pupils—Ruth H. Barnes, soprano 
and T. Sheridan Baker, tenor—for leading roles in the 
series of performances of Faust to be given under the di- 
rection of Lee Hess Barnes, of the Conneaut Lake Festival 
of Music of the Middle East. Rollin Pease, of Chicago 
will take the role of Mephistopheles, and the company is 
booked for Du Bois, Ruxotawney, Oil City, and other points 
the choruses being furnished by members of the Grand 
Festival Chorus from the different towns. This is the 
result of propaganda by the National Opera Club in an 
effort. to arouse interest. in grand opera through making 
the different towns familiar with the standard operas. 
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WITH MR. AND MRS. DE KRESZ 
ABROAD. 
(1) “The Immigrants’—Geza de Kresz, with 
his wife, Norah Drewett de Kress, and their 
two little daughters, on board the Empress 
of Australia, bound for Europe. (2) A 
Friend of Violiists—Eugene Ysaye, maitre des maitres, with his young wife and 
former pupil, the American violinist, Jeanette Dincens, and his friend and also a 
former pupil, Desa de Kresz. Mr. and Mrs. de Kresz returned recently from their 
vacation, bringing with them the best of the new publications for piano avd violin. 
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ESTHER DALE, 

October 1 for her annual European tour. She will spend the 
the second in Exigland, and the third in Holland and Germany, 
ut December 1. Her programs in England and Germany will 

im connection with the Schubert centenary. In France she 
l, of se Scheherasade she is considered by some 


> foremost interpreter. 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN AND 
WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


| = i at Asbury Park, N. J. These two dis- 
eae ae he neue, tinguished vocal teachers seem pleased 

REINALD WERRENRATH, about something. Probably they are 
chortling over prospects for an extra 
The busy season. 


seemingly not posing a bit, but the photo- 

grapher’s shadow gives him away. 

singer was caught in an informal sum- 

mertime recital costume following a con- 

cert at the Miami Valley Conference in 
Ohio. 


Sh dak oh 2 
he de se he bo do de ede 


tT 
eve whe 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


, with his pupils in the garden of his villa in Paris, France a or SR 

the center of the group. Sitting, left to right: Willison Haws, ; ; MARY MILLER MOUNT, 
Callan, Muriel Seddon, Joseph Kayser, Alma Davis; standing, pianist, just stepping into her Nash pre- 
mb, Madeleine Baylor, Rita Brenan, Norman Curtis, JAMES LEVEY, paratory to a spin. Mrs. Mount has had 
va Mal, Felix Leroux (of the opera), Willard Sektberg, on the links at Graystones, County Wick- a “busy but delightful” summer, and ts 
Emily Hatch, Minnie Hayden, Claudia Hatch and low, Ireland. Mr. Levey is now on his looking forward to a winter filled with 
Ned Adams. way to New York where he will spend radio and concert engagements and teach- 

, the winter. ing duties. 


j . : PAUL 
MME. : ALTHOUSE, 
WARCHESI AT ' plays the role of a 
HER FARM, a congenial director, 
in Touraine, and no wonder—his 


France, where she 
has been enjoyina 
a good rest during 


the summer months. 
She resumed teach- 


: : - 
ing her large class 
m Paris on Septem- 
} , ] > 

er 12 





chorus is made up 
of his two daugh- 
ters, Polly and Rita 
Mary. A_ prophet 
may not be ap- 
preciated in his 
own country, but 
tenors do their best 
to be appreciated 
fathers. 
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IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY, 
Henry Hadley always finds time to run up each summer to West Chop on Martha's Vineyard, Mass., to visit his mother 
and brother, Arthur, the cellist. There in the picturesque cottage overlooking the ocean many of Mr. Hadley’s best works 
have been conceived. (1) Henry Hadley at his desk, where he works while at the Vineyard, and (2), left to right, Mrs. 
Hadley, Arthur Hadley, Mrs. Hadley’s sister, and the composer-couductor. Note the interesting posters regarding numerous 
appearances all over the world of Henry Hadley, including Monte Carlo, Mainz, London, San Francisco, etc. (Photos 
by Rodgers.) 


| AND OSCAR 
The new Dean of the Juiliiard Graduati 
assistant “taking it easy t J 
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DONALD B. CLARK, 
formerly of Harvard University, the University of Cait- 
fornia and Mills College, who will conduct the Department 
of Cultural Studies at the David Mannes Music School in 
sigh pa? ss é New York this season, including studies in philosophy, 

CARMELA PONSELLE, psychology, English letters and German colar! couched 
who will soon end her vacation at Orchard Beach, Me., in the manner of a seminar. He will also lecture on the 
return to New York to resume her new season's activities. history of music. This Department of Cultural Studies has 

ept for a very successful concert in the Hollywood Bowl just been established at the Mannes School, whose twelfth 

during the summer, Miss Ponselle has been resting and pre- season opens on October 6. 
paring for this season’s work both in concert and at the 


Metropolitan. 
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violinist, can not get away fr 
He is seen here looking 
Blanche Redfield Callande 

in Malone, 


WILSON LAMB, 

vocal teacher of East Orange and also the founder and CECILIA HANSEN, 
organizer as well as director of “The Most Proficient Negro violinist, enjoying an exciting game of tennis while on her ae, ie 
Choir in America, has reopened his studio. Mr. Lamb is vacation at Royan, France. Miss Hansen will make an in- - ae ; s 
already busy and looks forward to a very prosperous season. tensive tour of Holland, and concertize in several coun- WITH FLORENCE EASTON ABROAD. 
His many pupils include professionals singing in various tries in Europe, before returning to America for a tour (1) Left to right: Martha Baird, Mme. Crommli 
parts of the country, all of whom do justice to the excellent which will open with an appearance as soloist with the New Maud Warrender, Marcia Van Dresser and Flor 

guidance of this teacher. York Philharmonic Orchestra the latter part of December. (2) On a picnic at Bodmen Castle, Suss 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Piano 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Theme with Variations, by Ethel Glenn Hier.—Need- 
this is for ee rege is for piano un- 
ified. In fact, in many parts of our 
takes music, it means piano. But 
people who “take music” will never hear of 
nd Variations unless some great concert 
And that seems likely, for the music 

arold Bauer and is altogether worthy 


less to say, 
therwise spec 


when one 


t land 


variations are built is a 
Larghetto, the melody 
short bits of 
theme is interesting, and 
through the entire piece with 
variety than is usual in this form, especially as it 
vas used by the classic writers, whose slavish adherence 
the original harmony of the theme was often inclined 
monotony. The construction of the variations is in- 
composer to be 


nd proves the 
both in the invention of 


theme upon which these 

It is a strong, majestic 
» octaves ith chords between the 
The harmor in the 


ntecrest 1S arried 


possessed of 
melody and 


renious 
h immagini 
irrangement 

Among pieces for piano of great difficulty suitable for 
have been published recently in America 
of unusual excellence. It would 


muc¢ atiol 


concer 


one and as 


ALEXANDER BLOCH 


this 











MR. 
and 


MRS. 


will re-open their New York Studio 
422 West 22nd Street 
on 


Monday, September Twenty-sixth 
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also be useful for teaching purposes in the advanced 
grades, being sure to interest pupils and offering a great 
variety of technical problems. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Quatre Poemes Mystiques for the piano, by Paul de 
Launay.—These mystical poems are entitled Song of the 
Evening Bells, Evening Shadows, Lullaby, and Moon- 
beams and Snowflakes. The first of them has a verse 
by Byron by way of explanation of the mood: 

There’s music in the sighing of a rood; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
There’s music in all things; if men had ears 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 


On the next—Evening Shadows—there is this line 
from Shakespeare: “How still the evening is, As hushed 
on purpose to grace harmony.” The Lullaby is intro- 
duced by a quotation from Watts: 

my dear, lie still and slumber! 

angels guard thy bed! 

blessings without number 

falling on thy head. 


Hush, 
Holy 
Heavenly 
Gently 
Moonlight and Snowflakes have two sug- 
Longfellow, another by Moore: 


and delight, 


And, 


gestions, 


finally, 
one by 


I heard the sounds of sorrow 
‘he manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chamb ers 
ike some old poet’s rhymes 


» = © 


f the night, 


clear 
snow 


I saw the 
hills 


moon rise 


O’er and vales of 


From all of which perceives that the composer 
of this music is poetically inclined, whether or not the 
poems actually inspired the music. The music, at least, 
is of the sort that might have been written or conceived 
upon the reading of such verse as is here quoted. Too, 
it is comparatively simple music. The charming effects 
are gained through simple means. There is no striving 
for complication, rather a natural expression of mood 
by the use of appropriate melodic line and harmonic 
sequence. 

The first of the pieces, in 
adagio—with a swaying motion, 
tion, but something vaguely sugge stive 
bells in the distance, perhaps in memory. The next, ada- 
gio molto, is more passionate than either the time indi 
cation or the name would indicate. The melodies and 
the imitative counter-melodies are trenchant with feeling. 
This would make a good piece for strings 

The lullaby is written in seven-fourths time, really 
bars of four-fourths time with the final beat of the sec- 
ond bar each time cut off ‘ery neat and effective! It 
gives a curious halting effect, like a quick drawn breath. 
This piece has a suggestion of Russian idioms. The last 
piece also is in irregular time—five-fourths. It is built 
upon a system of broad harmonies spun downwards 
with an extraordinary sonority. It is a real tone picture, 
with rapidly changing moods and delightful flashes of 
bright color in the prevailing mystery of night. 

This is good music. It is sure to meet with a warm 
welcome from pianists of moderate skill. It presents no 


one 


five flats, moves quietly 
not exactly a bell imita- 
of the ringing of 


two 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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great technical difficulties but is obviously not written 
to be easy of execution or for study purposes, but rather, 
cne supposes, because its composer was genuinely in- 
spired to its creation. 


(Gilbert Music Co., Chicago) 


A Day in the Peterborough Woods, suite for piano, 
by Glenn Hier—In 1921, when this composer published 
her beautiful and effective Theme and Variations, she 
called herself Ethel Glenn Hier. Upon writing this new 
suite she evidently decided to drop the Ethel. This was 
published in 1924, and the name, and the fact that it is 
dedicated to Mrs. Edward MacDowell, suggests that, 
some time before that date, Miss Hier was a guest at the 
Colony. 

The titles of the five numbers comprising this suite 
are as follows: The Robin, Bobolink, The Wood-Thrush, 
Sunset at Hillcrest, The W hippoorwill, All of them, 
then, except one, are bird pieces, and, though the re- 
viewer must regretfully acknowledge himself utterly ig- 
norant of bird songs, the character of the themes upon 
which these pieces are based suggests inspiration received 
from nature. No doubt there 7. plenty of birds in the 
Peterborough woods, as in the California woods where 
Fannie Dillon got her inspiration for her famous Birds 
at Dawn, which has been played the world over. It may 
be presumed that Miss Hier’s music will likewise be 
played the world over. It deserves to be, being highly 
picturesque and colorful. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 
Fairy Folk, by Ethel Glenn Hier—A group of three 


descriptive studies: Fairies Playing Tag, a study in 
phrasing; Fairies’ Twilight Song, a study in crossing of 
the left hand; Fairies Waltzing in the Moonlight, a study 
in legato. The purport of each study is vital, and the 
fact that Miss Hier has combined the need with a well 
devised music picture makes her work of unusual value. 
Dull studies and hours of practice make any youngster 
an aimless player. Miss Hier’s group tends to set imag 
inations to work, and fingers with them 

The Spirit of St. Louis, by Ralph H. Woods 
dedicated, needless to say, to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
The dash and swing evident in Mr. Woods’ work must 
have been the product of a genuine enthusiasm. At 
any rate, it is filled with a gust of good nature and 
though its title may be significant only for a time, the 
march itself is good and should wear well. 


A march, 


Instrumental 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., New York and Boston) 


Laurel School Orchestra Repertory Series. Album 
No. 1.—The contents of this album are as follows: Pic- 
tureland, The Mississippi, Joy and Courage, Venice, 
Menuet in G, Prayer of Thanksgiving, Class Colors, 
When the Grand Old Flag Goes By, Carmelina and 
Waltz. The instrumentation is for flute, oboe, lst and 
2nd B flat clarinet, horns in F, Horns in E flat, 
saxophone E flat, lst and 2nd trumpet, trombone, drums, 
Ist violin, 2nd violin, viola, 3rd violin, cello, bass and 
piano. The parts for each instrument are bound together 
in a neat book with stiff paper cover and fastened with 
wire so that the parts are not likely to be torn or lost. 
The orchestrations are entirely by Stuart B. Hoppin. 
They are very simple, the string parts going very little 
above the first position and then always lead up so as 
not to be difficult. 

Menuet, by G. Valensin, transcribed by A. Walter Kra- 
mer.—The orchestration is for violin, second violin, viola, 
cello and bass. It is simple and should be effec 
tive 

Song of a Young Maiden, by John Halvorsen, edited 
by E. Walter Kramer.—The orchestration is for violin, 
second violin, viola, cello and and the violin does 
not go out of the first position 


bassoon, 


bass, 


(H. W. Gray Company, New York) 


Song Without Words, for violin, harp and organ, by 
N. Lindsay Norden—The combination of harp and organ 
is always effective and added effectiveness is attained by 
the use of the violin as solo instrument. This new com- 
position by Mr. Norden is neatly published with the 
three instruments written in score. The music is an 
Andante Religioso and shows an unusual gift of melody 
as well as understanding of construction. The violin 
lies at first in the lower registers and is to be played 
on the G string. Later the music becomes animated and 
rises to an effective climax with the violin high on the E 
string. There is then an interesting and dramatic se- 
quence with enharmonic modulations over a pedal point 
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and a gradual decrescendo to a delicate pianissimo. 
The original melody is then resumed and is brought to 
a soft close. The work has religious fervor and will be 
effective as an offertory. 


Books 


(Craig Music Press, Seattle) 


Some Phases of Violin Playing, by Robert Blair.— 
This is a little pamphlet of twenty-four pages. It con- 
tains suggestions for the beginner, Technic of the Bow, 
Technic of Stopping the Violin, and each of these chap- 
ters is divided into short paragraphs. One of these is 
entitled Selecting the Teacher, and under this caption the 
ondieee says very wisely that “it is a good rule to avoid 
the fadist, the short-cut teacher and the easy-road teach- 
er.” The author has condensed into a small space a lot 
of hints that should prove valuable to the student. This 
book, however, must be considered as an addition to the 
regular violin instruction book, not as a substitute, for 
which purpose it is obviously not intended. 


Orgen 


(J. Fischer & aya New York) 


Across the Infinite, Four scriptural sketches for 
church organists, by R. Deane Shure.—They are separ- 
ately entitled: Wings of Light, Weeping Mary, Willow- 


Whisper, Wilderness March. The first is light and rapid 
with a rather gay tune. The next is to be played slowly 
and sadly, is far from being gloomy, but has vigor and a 





tune that moves. Willow Whisper is a soft chromatic 
piece, and here, again, the tune is good—Mr. Shure never 
lets anything in the way of effect interfere with his 
tunes, yet effects there are, cleverly thought out and 
original. These chromatics impress one as being so, 
and still more the Wilderness March with its slow, weary 
tramp made on the pedal playing semitones (F sharp 
and G together.) This effect continues through a por- 


t, of the strongly rhythmic march tune. The 
whole suite is excellent and is sure to find favor with 
organists. One fails to perceive, however, why it should 
be restricted, as the title indicates, to “church organists.” 
This march will delight movie audiences, and so, no 
doubt, will the other pieces. 


tion, at least 


Vocal 


(Chappell-Harms, New York) 


The Rose of Memory Lane. A song by Westell 
Gordon.—The authors of this piece certainly united the 
catch phrases of present day sentiment in the title. 
Roses have long been popular with ballad loving audi- 
and Memory Lane So here we have 


ences, no less so. 

them combined. But titles mean little enough. It is 
what is inside the cover that counts. And in this case 
what is inside the cover is altogether admirable. There 
is a short verse and a refrain of the usual length—a re- 


frain with a tune of the up-to-date sort that can be used 
either slow, as it is evidently intended, or fast to suit 
the demands of dance rhythms. Very successful music 
of the popular kind! 

Over the Meadow. A song by Molly Carew.—This 
is music for singe rs of some training. There is some 
passage work in it, naturally, since it is all about the 
singing lark. The tune is bright and gay, and cleverly 
conceived, and the whole arrangement of the piece quite 
charming. From the character of it one might suspect 
it of being of English facture—it could hardly come from 
America—as it has the English folk-song idiom rather 
strongly marked. And a great, old idiom it is! Whether 
found in the music of Sullivan or Grainger or other writ- 
ers of lesser note, it always presents a solidity that seems 
sure to hold public favor. The reviewer likes this song. 
It is purely a matter of taste, of course. No one can 
assign a reason for musical likes or dislikes. However, 
the reviewer having average American taste expects that 
other Americans will like this song too. Certainly sing- 
ing teachers will find it good teaching material, and sing- 
ers are just as likely to find it good material to assure 
success before the average audience. 

Needing You. A song by Jessie L. Deppen.—To 
words by Thelka Hollingsworth Miss Deppen has writ- 


ten a simple popular song with a short verse and an 
extended refrain. Both verse and refrain are interesting, 
and of the sort—especially the refrain—likely to meet 


with the approval of a large public. Needless to say, the 
music is easy of performance and will not tax the tech- 
nical equipment of amateur pianists and singers. It is 
strictly popular ballad music of the sort which has held 
complete sway over the public for many years and 
seems likely to maintain that hold for many years to 
come in spite of jazz and modernism—the modernism 
that has crept into jazz and some other light music. It 
is music that rests upon the solid foundation of a tradi- 
tion that is not at all likely to be swept aside by inno- 
vations and experiments. 


(White-Smith, Boston) 


More Love to Thee, and Humility, Hymn-Anthems 
for Mixed Voices, by Alfred Wooler.—Such music as 
this satisfies the great and widespread demand for music 
that is simple, devotional and pleasing, yet easy of per- 
formance. Church choirs all over America, and no 
doubt in other English speaking countries as well, need 
music that can be acceptably performed by amateurs. 
These new anthems by Wooler are particularly well 
suited to this purpose. It is skilfully made, with a cer- 
tain suggestion of part writing that gives it a character 
that would be totally lacking were it in simple hymn 
style. The tunes are good. In More Love to Thee 
there is a short solo for alto or baritone; in Humility 
there is a solo for soprano—only a few brief bars and of 
no difficulty. The ease of this music must be insisted 
upon, for it is remarkable how much the composer has 
been able to accomplish with simple means. 


(G. Ricordi & Co., New York) 


The Return, by Ethel Glenn Hier—Miss Hier has used 
one of Sara Teasdale’s shorter poems for her song. 
There is a genuine song in Miss Teasdale’s verses, and 
Miss Hier has caught the inner thought of the poet’s 
(Continued on page 36) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Gardens in the Rain 
or 
All Around Robin Hood’s Barn 


“Sounds just like the conversation between Alice and 
the March Hare, doesn't it?” said Cara Verson when inter- 
viewed in her studio flat in Regents Park, London. 

“You see, it was this way. | was very tired at the end 
of last concert season and wanted to sail for Europe as soon 
as I had played my last recital. Unfortunately, 1 had neg- 
lected engaging passage early in the spring, trusting to luck 
and hoping to get a sailing the last week in May. To my 
consternation, | found it impossible to get anything but a 
cabin on a Swedish ship, so I went to Germany and England, 
via Sweden. 

“My audiences have always liked my interpretation of 
Debussy’s Gardens in the Rain, but 1 am sure when next 
I play it on a program I shall have a far better interpreta- 
tion if experience counts for anything. We landed in Gote- 
berg, Sweden, about five P. M. one afternoon and decided 
to find a nice garden restaurant for dinner that evening. 
We were directed to the Bellevue Gardens, which proved to 
be most delightful. There was a quaint old world flavor 
about them. The flowers were wonderful in color, and then 
there was such a profusion of them. We sat on the eneere, 
wrapped in steamer rugs, and sipped hot coffee to keep 
warm, while we listened to a military band playing opera, 
potpourris until a gentle patter of rain warned us to seek * 
cover. 

“At Copenhagen we were told we must not neglect seeing 
Tivoli Gardens—‘the finest in the world,’ according to one 
patriotic Dane. Again the flowers were marvelous, and we 
enjoyed our dinner out of doors until a few drops warned 
us of a heavier rain to follow. Next day we walked through 
the gardens of Rosenberg Castle in a drenching rain, fed 
the swans in the old moat and went through the castle 
more rain and more wonderful gardens. 

“A few days later we reached Berlin and, of course, 
a bright sunshiny morning to start for Sans Souci, but alas! 
we had only been there a short time when a sudden down- 
pour decidedly dampened our spirits, as well as our clothing, 
for we had no umbrellas. 

“As I had unwittingly begun a tour of Gardens in the 
Rain, I decided to continue it by coming to England, where 
there are plenty of both. I chose this location because 
there is always romance about an old house, and this one 
was built during the Regency and, being just across the 
road from Regents Park, I can practise as much as | like, 
and, when I am tired, go for a walk in the park, feed the 
swans and enjoy the beautiful botanical gardens. 

“Each week-end | go somewhere to see more gardens, 
though not always Jardin sous la Pluie, but always beauti- 
ful. The gardens of England are marvelous, such beautiful 
colors in the flowers. Such a profusion of and such 
large sweet peas I have never seen before. The quaint old 
world atmosphere of Kew Gardens, the sunken gardens at 
Kensington Palace—brilliant with red geraniums, yellow 
and pink snap dragons and begonias, the small formal gar- 
dens of Windsor, the Elizabethan gardens of Hampton 
Court, filled with bright colored phlox, holly-hocks and 
roses, the stately gardens of Warwick Castle, with the pea 
cocks strutting proudly over the terrace and the lovely old 
fashioned rose gardens of Kent and Surrey, all of these | 
am seeing, some in rain and some in sunshine, but enjoying 
all to the utmost. 

“No, I am not playing here this time, I am just working 
at next season’s programs and resting. No, I missed the 
Frankfort Festival of Contemporary Music, though I did 
meet Gieseking agz un in Hanover just before he left for 
Frankfort to play Castelnuovo’s Dance of David. I hope 
to attend at least a part of the Dolmetsch Festival at Hasle- 
mere this month. You seemed surprised at this, but why? 
Even though | play mostly modern things on my programs, 
I have the greatest reverence for and appreciation of the 
classics and am looking forward to a real treat in hearing 
these concerts. 

“You ask what I am playing this coming season. 
for the present is still a secret, but, as usual, there 
much modern music.” 


chose 


roses, 


That 
will be 


Ava Yeargain in Informal Recital 


On September 9, Addye Yeargain Hall, well known piano 
pedagogue and exponent of the Visuola, presented her sister, 
Ava Yeargain, to a select company of musicians, society 
people and press representatives at her home on 57th Street. 

Miss Yeargain has had great success in her specialty of 
giving piano recitals in the music rooms, or other appropriate 
spaces in hotels in many states. The young pianist combines 
a charming personality with unusual pianistic attainment and 
sound musicianship. She played a number of pieces in the 
smaller form, selected to illustrate the type of music she 
is using to popularize the piano recital with hotel guests. “Her 
playing is characterized by a full, sympathetic tone, a con- 
tagious rhythm, interesting phrasing, and _ considerable 
originality in interpretation. She possesses the faculty of 
popularizing classical music and dignifying light music. 

At the conclusion of the recital tea was served by the 
hostess, Mme. Addye Yeargain Hall. 


Abby Morrison Ricker Sings at Newport 

Abby Morrison Ricker delighted her friends and ad- 
mirers with three appearances at Newport, R. I., during the 
latter part of the summer. At the pageant in Touro Park 
she sang a group of old songs costumed as a bride of 1850. 
On August 29 Mr. and Mrs. Ricker gave a musicale which 
included on the program a number of songs by the vocalist. 
Mrs. Ricker gave a recital of old southern songs at the His- 
torical Society of Newport on September 12, her program 
being composed of many well-known favorites. A number 
of distinguished society people of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Newport were in the audience on this occasion. 


Peterson to Sing in Houston 
Among other dates which May Peterson will fill during 
the fall will be an appearance in Houston, Tex., on October 
25, at a garden party to be given in honor of the members 
of the American Bankers Association, which is holding its 
national convention in that city. At present Miss Peterson 
is motoring east from her home in Amarillo, Tex., to New 
York, for a short time, until her concert activities call her 
west again in October. 
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MAGDEBURG’S THEATER EXPOSITION 
WINS INTERNATIONAL APPROVAL 


Interesting Performances, 


Macpesurc.—Conspicuous among the numerous musical 
activities in Germany this summer has been the German 
Theater Exposition held in Magdeburg from May to Sep- 
tember, and which won the approval of all the cultured na- 
tions for its high quality of interest and aesthetic value. 
Music played such an important part in this exposition, that 
it is hardly possible in a single short article to speak of all 
the performances which deserved attention. 

The school and theater formed the theme of a series of 
lectures, demonstrations and concerts given under the patron- 
age of the Berlin Central Institute for Education. The 
Union of German Orchestras and Orchestral Players had its 
meeting, combined with a congress and festival concerts in 
Magdeburg, Fritz Busch, from Dresden, conducted the 
orchestra composed of one hundred and forty players selected 
from the principal German orchestras. Prof. Schering, 
from the university of “a delivered an instructive and 
interesting lecture on the German orchestras and orchestral 
players in the course of centuries. During the week 
dedicated to the Science of the Theater, Otto Erhardt 
(formerly regisseur in Stuttgart, now at the Dresden opera), 
spoke on the problem of modern stage decoration for opera 
with great authority. 

WAGNER ORATORIO AS OPERA 

Wagner’s oratorio, Das Liebesmahl der Apostel, was 
given its first scenic performance which proved to be very 
impressive. The scientific week closed with an excursion to 
the formerly famous Goethe Theater in Lauchstaedt, where 


Lectures and Congresses 


the company of the Weimar Theater presented Goethe’s 
prelude, Was Wir Bringen, written in 1802 for the opening 
of the Lauchstaedt Theater. And just as on that occasion— 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago—Mozart’s Titus, 
hardly ever heard nowdays, was performed again. 
Paviova ATTENDS DANCE CONGRESS 

Another interesting event in the exposition was the dance 
congress, devoted to the discussion and demonstration of the 
various problems of modern dancing and the ballet. The 
committee in charge comprised celebrities of the first order 
like Anna Pavlova, Mary Wigman, Rudolf von Laban and 
Dr. Niedecken-Gebhardt. Almost all the authorities on the 
art of dancing in Germany read papers, and a number of 
performances showed the present state of the art in Germany. 
The Laban Dance Theater performed Laban’s latest choreo- 
graphic work, Titan, with Beethoven's septet and a prelude 
and postlude of Gerauschmusik ( i. e. music on “noisy” instru- 
ments like drums, cymbals, castanets, rods, etc), by Rudolf 
Wagner-Regeny. Also Laban’s Knights’ Ballet and the 
Night, with music in the latest style by Erich Kahn, were 
given. 

Covor-Licut Music 

All these Laban productions were decidedly problematic in 
character, and there was considerable difference of opinion 
regarding their artistic weight. Egon Wellesz’ drama for 
dance, solo voice and chorus, The Sacrifice of the Captive, 
with scenic decorations by Aravantinos, and Stravinsky’s 
Mavra were given during the week of the dance congress. 
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Alexander Laszlo’s “Color-Light Music”, rendered on his 
peculiar optic keyboard, was also a feature of the exposition. 
There has been considerable discussion for some time about 
the chances and the aesthetic value of this new system of 
music combined with color and luminous effects. Laszlo’s 
accomplishments are certainly clever and interesting, but so 
far hardly convincing. 
Dr. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT 


Pasquale Amato Welcomed in San Francisco 

San Francisco extended a hearty welcome to Pasquale 
Amato when he made his debut with the San Francisco Opera 
Company recently in Tristan and Isolde. The performance 
was a splendid success, and the critics expressed many words 
of approbation. The San Francisco Examiner stated that 
his Kurvenal was “sturdy, clean-cut and admirable in the 
picture.” The Bulletin noted that he had ‘ ‘exceptionally fine 
technic in his conception of Kurvenal. Sympathetic loyal 
and yet a warrior always, he sang the scene with Tristan in 
the final act very well.” The Chronicle believed that “the 
leonine personality and voice of Pasquale Amato brought 
unusual vitality to the part. His further appearances this 
season are to be looked forward to with great expectation, 
and the News said that he “looked the part as well as he 
sang the part.” 


Macmillen Revives from Europe 

arrived on the S. S. Homeric 
on September 7, after a two months’ sojourn in Europe, 
having visited England and France in particular. Contracts 
for a number of appearances to take place in both these 
countries following his winter season in America were 
closed before sailing. 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
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PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 33) 
words. It is a charming song, filled with ardor and un- 
derstanding, and the light touch which Miss Hier has 
given it makes it doubly attractive. 


(Gilbert Music Co., Chicago) 
Down in the Glen, by Ethel Glenn Hier—A light, 


charming song, written with violin and cello obligato. 
There is a touch of the outdoors in the fleetness of it, 
and the soft, deft close is effective 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Six songs, by H. Waldo Warner.—The titles are: The 
One I Love; The Sound o’ Pipes; I Said to the Sea; 
Young Love Went A-Roaming; And Ships Go Home; 

y Hedgerow and Meadow. The lyrics are by Onslow 
Frampton. The music is very attractive and unusually 
effective vocally. It is constructed in a masterly manner 
with much thought and real inspiration. The composer 
has carefully taken into consideration the possibilities of 
his poems and has made each piece a distinct creation, 
utterly different from each of the others of the set. This 
offers variety of mood and idiom, and is highly com- 
mendable and sure to add to the success of the entire 
collection. The music is neither trite nor simple. It 
possesses harmonic as well as melodic interest, and the 
accompaniments are ornate and picturesque without be- 
ing overloaded either with difficulties or sonorities. They 
seem a part of the original concept, as if melody and ac- 
companiment had sprung into being simultaneously. 
Above all, the music is colorful. Whatever Mr. Warner 
does, in whatever mood he writes, whether grave or 
gay, simple or complex, quiet or passionate, he is always 
a colorist. The “string” feeling is ever prominent, and 
one understands that these works would be effective on 
the orchestra, though whether or not they have been 
provided with orchestrations this writer does not know. 
But as they stand they are delightfully colorful and ex- 
pressive. One of the most effective of the lot is also the 
simplest—Young Love Went A-Roaming. It is a slow 
waltz, and lusciously beautiful. With some pushing this 
is perfectly sure to become a “best seller.” Some of the 
pieces have a very distinct Scottish flavor, notably The 
Sound o’ the Pipes and And Ships Go Home. ‘ 
The songs are bound up in a single cover but may, of 
course, be used separately. That is to say, one is not 
dependent upon the other any more than are the sets 
of songs of Schubert and Schumann. One feels, however, 
that it is certainly unlikely that any singer who under- 
takes one of this set will omit any of the others. They 
are all of them so exceptionally good that the effect of 
the set must be cumulative. 


(Gilbert Music Co., Chicago) 
Japanese Lullaby, by Ethel 


Field’s drowsy lullaby has been placed by Miss Hier 
against a background of song, and her music setting 
brings out in detail the real charm of Field’s poem. 

If Go You Must Go Quickly, by Ethel Glenn Hier—A 
love song, filled with the bravery of parting, and written 
with enough restraint to prevent its being over senti- 
mental. With violin and cello obligato. For high voice. 

The Fairy Ring, by Ethel Glenn Hier—Abbie Farwell 
3rown’s love verse sét against a dainty, easy flowing 
setting. An unpretentious, charming lyric, with all the 
atmosphere of the poem in descriptive touches. 


Glenn Hier—Eugene 


L. Leslie Loth a Versatile Musician 
L. Leslie Loth resumed teaching at his New York studios 
on September 12, and, judging from present indications, this 
will be the most busy season of his career. Mr. Loth has 
won wide recognition as pianist and composer both in this 
country and in Europe. Many press notices tell in no un- 
certain terms of his success as an artist, and as a composer 


L. LESLIE LOTH 
the facts speaks for itself that he has to his credit over three 
hundred compositions, more than two hundred of which 
have been issued by leading pub lishers. His output has 
been varied, including compositions for piano, voice, violin, 
as well as operettas, chamber music and orchestral works. 
His piano selections range from pieces for the very young 
pianist to brilliant concert numbers. G. Schirmer will in the 
near future, issue a new book of technic by Mr. Loth en- 
titled Preparatory Exercises for the Study of Double 
Thirds. 

Mr. Loth’s compositions frequently are heard over the 
radio. Westell Gordon, composer of Far Away Bells, is 
scheduled to sing his new song, When Shadows Fall (pub- 
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lished by Chappell-Harms) at one of Major Bowes’ Sunday 
night concerts at the Capitol Theater. 

In addition to his teaching, composing and concertizing, 
Mr. Loth has made many records for the Ampico which 
have been highly commended. He recently recorded ten 
more of his own compositions which will be issued this fall. 
Among his own selections which have met with particular 
favor are Concert Paraphrase on Waltz Themes from 
Gounod’s Faust, his waltz in D flat and The Skaters Waltz 
Paraphrase. 

eee one of the Mr. Loth’s concert appearances in 
Breslau, Germany, the Schleisische Zeitung declared that he 
had “attained such a high state of artistic development and 
virtuosity that he may unhesitatingly be placed among the 
chosen few,” and in commenting on Mr. Loth’s ability as a 
composer, the Richmond, Va., News Leader said: “His 
compositions are wholly delightful in the imaginative quality 
they disclose as well as in the area of treatment. 


September 


Pennsylvania Grand iio Company’s Plans 


Titta Ruffo in Hamlet will be the initial offering of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company's season of eight per- 
formances to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia. The opening presentation is scheduled for 
November 16. Francesco Pelosi general manager of the 
company, announces that Ruffo will appear in five of the 
eight performances: In Hamlet he will have in his_support, 
Rhea Toniolo, mezzo-soprano; Ivan -Izmailoy, and, 
among others, Carlo Fattori, basso of the season at the Co- 
lonna, Buenos Aires. Walter K. Grigaitis is the conductor, 
and he is now directing the company’s chorus of more than 
a hundred voices. In the school that is conducted as an 
affliated organiaztion with the opera company, Mrs, William 
J. Baird, who is well known socially and in musical circles in 
Philadelphia, has charge of voice instruction. The opera 
will have a special ballet organization of more than fifty, 
under the supervision of Mlle. La Gay as dancing instructor 
at the Pennsylvania Grand Opera School, and of Luigi Ray- 
baut, who will have charge of mise-en-scene and of stage 
direction. George “" Nitzsche is honorary president of the 
company and Mrs. W. Paris is first vice-president. The 
secretary and rise is Dr. A. Victor Pelosi. 
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Eastman School Announcements 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester, announces that the 
school is establishing this year a graduate department which 
will confer the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Mu- 
sic. These courses will be offered in cooperation with the 
University of Rochester, the Eastman School thus becoming 
of full university status. The new department will be under 
the personal supervision of Dr. Hanson, and only students 
who have been passed by a committee on graduate study 
will be allowed to become candidates for advanced degrees. 

The school has determined on the limitation of its total 
membership to two thousand students, of whom four hun- 
dred will be admitted to the collegiate courses leading to 
the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Music, Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Music and to the Eastman School 
certificate, and approximately one thousand and six hundred 
to the preparatory and special courses. The opera depart- 
ment of the school now is co- ordinated with other depart- 
ments. Students in this department will pursue a course 
providing a rounded musical education and will include full 
provision for practical experience in actual opera perform- 
ance. The department is under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens. Vladimir Rosing, director of the American Opera 
Company, will be the producer for the productions which 
the department makes during the year. 

Commenting on the motives which actuate the conduct 
of the Eastman School, Dr. Hanson said: “I see certain 
distinct theories in regard to musical education successfully 
in practiee here, each of which theories is to me a convic- Willeke in 1917, just after the retirement of the Kneisel 
tion. First, there is our belief in University education in Quartet from its pre-eminent public position. He had been 
music, in development of musicians who have contacts with its cellist for the preceding ten years. Of the Hague by 
thought outside their own individual fields of work. Second, birth, of continental reputation as a virtuoso, Mr. Willeke 
there is belief that all musicians, whether singers or players, was, at the time of his capture by Mr. Kneisel, a member 
should be good musicians. There is less institutional sym- of the Royal musical Staff in Vienna under the leadership 
pathy here with ‘genius that devotes itself wholly to spe- of Gustav Mahler. Though holding rank for virtuosity on 
cialization’ upon instrument or voice; more sympathy with two continents, Mr. Willeke’s chief energies in recent years 

earnest students of music with varied motives for its appli- have been devoted to the advancement of the art of chamber- 
cation in performance. music, witness the record of the Elshuco Trio and _ the 

“I think that opportunities for technical education in mu- work of the South Mountain Music Colony at Pittsfield. 
sic may best be offered to those who by nature are equipped Mass., where the South Mountain Quartet and the Tric 
to become good professional musicians. There are enough give regular Sunday afternoon concerts throughout the sum- 
of such capacity to occupy the time and means of musical mer, an enterprise founded by Mrs. Coolidge and enthu- 
institutions properly devoted to this phase of music educa- siastically patronized by the denizens of the Berkshires for 
tion. We are also quite as zealous for educating great num- miles around. 
bers of music students to become good listeners; let us have During the twenty years of his American residence Mr. 
good music schools whatever be the number of the profes- Willeke has been head of the department of cello at the 
sional students in them, but let us by all means also have Institute of Musical Art. From it, and from his private \s there have been several requests for 
an increasing number of intelligent listeners. studio have gone out a number of young musicians whose poem, The Gospel of Art, by Kenyon ( 

“We have here in the Eastman School of names are more or less familiar. Two of his pupils have or more years ago in Scribner’s Magazine, it was thought 
realization of these beliefs. A part of the University of won Naumburg prizes in the three seasons of the Naum- best to answer these requests collectively by publishing the 
Rochester, it combines with music study a certain amount burg Foundation’s public presentations, namely Phyllis poem in the Information Bureau \ number of teachers 
of study outside, but related to, the field of music. Our Kraeuter and Julian Kahn. Three have taken Highest have the poem framed and hung in their studios. for the 
music courses stress equally the importance of theoretical Honors and the Morris Loeb Prize at the Institute of benefit of pupils., 
understanding of music with technical performance and the Musical Art, namely, Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, Phyllis THE 
attention paid to the aural development of the students is Kraeuter and John Alden Finckel. Holding first desks in Work thou f 
meticulous and exacting in its demands. important orchestras are Herchenrath, of the Berlin Opera aon 

“We have adopted the Talent Tests devised by Dr. Carl House: Walter in Vienna, now also of the Rosé String ‘ : 
FE. Seashore and certain comprehension tests for the admis- Quartet; Victor de Gomez of the Cleveland Orchestra; whe oak tne 
sion of students. Let me say that during my first year here Maurice Eisenberg of the New York Symphony. Other fi 
when I devoted much time to a study of the records of-hun- familiar names would include Leeper Norfleet of the Nor- 
dreds of students in the school who had previously been fleet Trio, Vera Popper, Otonita Urchs, Charles McBride, 
tested I became convinced of the efficacy of these tests and Mildred Wellerson, Peggy Hammond and one which will 
we have established them in use as a part of the entrance be soon and often heard, Olga Zundel. 
requirements. : said ie 

“We are ambitious here to develop a University School ae : ee ; F : 
of Music’ which will have the same professional status as _Pianist of the trio since its second year, is of 
any of the other professional schools of a University. We birth and Italian-American parentage, his 
want to put professional education in music on as high a his mother a singer. His youth was 
plane as professional education in any other subject. The European training under such men as_ : "Ee ; . 
establishment of a graduate department is a step forward.” and Humperdinck. Deciding to establish himself in his are written by musicians or whether there is such an uxer~ 

ae idictsen het mother’s native land, he vibrated for a while between Phila est in music that there is a more general knowledge of it 
delphia and New York, finally settling here. Mr. Giorni “It is for the puzzles in daily newspapers that this interest 
does not counterpoise his great enthusiasm for ensemble is shown particularly, and that it must also be shared by 
playing by zeal for solo playing, but for composition. The the solvers of the puzzles is evident or there would not be 
list of his written works grows steadily and his published such frequent allusion to various well kno 
opus numbers are following after. His name is appearing 
; increasingly often on the recital programs of singers and 
formance will be of festival nature with the chorus aug- violinists. Several songs have very recently come from the 
mented by units from the Westchester Festival Choral press of G. Schirmer which is also bringing out, in twos 
Clubs, of which art Stoessel, conductor of the Oratorio and threes, his twelve etudes for pianoforte 
Society of New York, is musical director, The Bach B Ww Kr 
minor mass will be given under the auspices of the Bach . . we ai syn ; ; 
Cantata Club, and members of the Oratorio Society of New Junior member of the trio, its violinist, also first violin 
York will participate. ‘ of the South Mountain Quartet, was born right here in 
—_ New York. Here he spent, and fortunately survived the 
dangers of a Wunderkindheit. His serious education took 
hands of Henri Marteau, 


place partly in Berlin, at the 
later in New York under the fine “schooling of Franz 
at the Institute 


Kneisel. Mr. Knoll terminated his studies 
\L. 
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ALICE HACKETT 


WILLEM WILLEKE AURELIO GIORNI WILLIAM KROLL 


The Personnel of the Elshuco Trio of Musical Art (where he is at present a member of the 
faculty) by taking Highest Honors and the Morris Loeb 
Prize. Through years of association with Franz Kneisel 
and with Willem Willeke, Mr. Kroll has become thoroughly 
imbued with a broad knowledge and the finest traditions of 
chamber-music literature and style. It is very unlikely, 
however, that this rich experience will impair or impede 
the demonstration of a finished independent virtuosity, from 


which something will sooner or later certainly be heard 


WILLEKE 
The Elshuco Trio of New York was founded by Willem 


WILLEM 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
imitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 
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copies of the 
ox, published twenty) 
Music today 


GOSPEL OF ART 


Work for work’s sake, then, 


That these things shall be ad led un 


Cross Worp Puzz.es 
O. F. A.—Yes, it is very noticeable the 


terms that are to be 


number of musical 
found in many of the puzzles sent out 
by apparently well known puzzle makers. Guido and his 
works are a favorite field to draw upon; so are musical 
spent in strenuous terms, definitions asked for, and composers of certain favor 
Sgambati, Busoni ite or p ypular songs. It is a question whether the 
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Roman 
father an artist, 


puzzles 


Oratorio Society Concerts 
_ The concerts of the fifty-fourth season of the Oratorio 
Society of New York will include the usual Christmastide 
performance of the Messiah of Handel on December 26 and 
Elijah of Mendelssohn on February 24. The latter per- 
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Stupyinc ABROAD 

G. H. T.—This question has been answered so many 
that it only requires a formula to answer it and say 
not necessary for any one » abroad to 
singing, which is your specialty. The teachers 
best; in fact, there are so many of the teachers wh 
merly taught abroad that there is a large list from which 
to choose. As you read the MusicaL Courter, you are 
informed of all the musical doings and can hear the 
of many teachers now singing i 
they can also be learned here, 
with all the 
matters. 
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to g study 
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public. As for languages 
and libraries will 
books necessary to 


De Kyzer Resumes Teaching October 3 
Marie De Kyzer, soprano, 
New York studio on October 3. 


urnish you 
will resume teaching at her read and consult on musical 
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STEINWAY HALL STUDIO—Available 
for part-time Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday mornings and early afternoon, 
Phone: Ashland 5551. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studi with or with- 
out bath 
Furnished 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 








studios with piano for summer 





A young lady to act as secre- 
tary to a well known teacher of piano. The 
advertiser is looking for a young lady who 
can take dictation and do typewriting, who 
will give him part time service in return 
for piano lessons. Address “S. E. G.” care 
of Musicar Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





WANTED—A young man or woman who 
is a student of harmony and composition 
to do some copying from scores in payment 
for lessons in those subjects. This is an 
opportunity for someone to earn while 
studying with a well known teacher and 
composer as they will gain invaluable ex- 
—— as well as knowledge. Address 

. N.” care of Musicat Courter. 


STUDIOS FOR RENT—Residential, with 
baths and kitchenettes. Part time, with 
Steinway pianos. Reception room privi- 
leges. Recital hall available at moderate 
fee. Exceptional transit facilities. Build- 
ing of the Granberry Piano School, 149 
East 61st Street, New York. 





PIANIST will 
master instruction to a 
Three more registrations at half fee. 
Address: “M. R. K.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
Accompanying and coaching on_ short 
notice. Telephone, 4817 Monument. 


CONCERT give expert 


limited number. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 


available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 





important audition and 
singing fails you! One with 
wins on musicianship’s merit 
If this be your problem, come next Mon- 
day at 8.30 to 817 Steinway Hall, to a free 
illustrated how easily it 
can be : 


SINGERS—An 
your sight 
less voice 


lesson, and see 
solved. 








NEW YORK MUSICAL 
over $500 in part 
months of voice 
New York teacher. 
Secretary, 


CLUB 
scholarships. Eight 
work with established 
Auditions now. Write 
817 Steinway Hall, New York 
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Perfield Schoodic Lake Farm 
‘Ilis Perfield has returned to her New York Studio 
after a vacation of two months at her Schoodic Lake Farm 
near Brownville, Me. Mrs. Perfield is enthusiastic over 
Maine for a summer home. She will conduct a music session 
next season after the summer session in New York. 
he old farm house with spacious shed and barn, built in 
true New England style, is attractive and comfortable 
Che seventy-five acres of meadow and woodland surround- 
ing it make one feel the freedom of the country. Two over- 
flowing springs are real “fountains of youth”. A garden 
bounteous with fresh vegetables, an orchard with luscious 
fruit, lovely pines, firs, juniper, hemlock, and cedars make 
an everlasting fragrance that lifts one up into the higher 
realm of God’s Universe. New thrills and surprises come 
vhen deer, porcupine, bears, woodchucks, rabbits, squirrels, 
chipmunks, eagles, partridges, pheasants, in fact all the wild 
animals and birds characteristic of Maine, “bob” up here and 
there. These cause a growing interest in knowing more 
about animals and birds 
The Perfields not only enjoyed the immediate environment 
f the farm and Schoodic Lake but also made special trips 
to nearhy well known resorts such as Moosehead Lake, Sebec 
Lake, Ebeeme Lake, Mount Katahdin, Bar Harbor, Lucerne 
Maine, Mattawamkeg, Fox Farms, Chinchilla Rabbit Farm, 
ndian Island, Old Town, State and County Fairs, Chautau- 
quas, and daily rides in view of mountains, rivers and ponds 
[he neighbors are real “gentle-folk’—real neighbors inter 
ested in having educational work brought to them 


Effa 


there 
| 
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[he Perfield Trinity Principle Pedagogy is already well 
established in Maine because of previous sessions held at 
‘ortland, Rockland, and Brownville. Effa Ellis Perfield 
began her season’s work in New York with an open session 
r teachers on September 26, and an open session for sight 
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(1) Effa Ellis Perfield Schoodic Lake Farm House. 
the old stone wall and stately pines near the house. 


(2) Rear view of the farm. 
(4) Road to Schoodi 


September 29, 1927 


(3) Mrs. Perfield in the meadow near 


Lake and (5) under the blossoming apple trees 


on Decoration Day. 


singers at 7:30 p.m. Besides her Madison Avenue studios, 
she is in the Steinway Building on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday. Mrs. Perfield grows steadily and builds on a firm 
foundation. Her work has spread to new studios in Japan, 
China, Egypt, India, through the efforts of Adelia I. Morgan, 
who is making a world tour in the interest of Trinity 
Principle Pedagogy. 

A series of miniature recitals will be given this season by 
individual tiny folk who have been trained by Effa Ellis 
Perfield. Each child will play a program, show his or her 
musicianship, and play a piece learned in the first lesson. 

Mrs. Perfield will conduct a 
Philadelphia and Providence, R. I. Her normal teachers 
in St. Louis, Chicago Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, 
Miami, Oklahoma, Arizona, Arkansas, Texas, California 
in fact, her normal teachers everywhere—are giving special 
sessions this season. Effa Ellis Perfield attributes her great 
growth to Trinity Principle Pedagogy on which her series 


ot courses is based. 


special teachers’ class in 


Elly Ney to Have Busy Autumn in Europe 
Elly Ney, pianist, finds herself in the midst of the busiest 
autumn of her career. She will spend the latter part of 


tions for the coming season. 


It will be introduced to Amer 
ican audiences this winter by Mme . 


Ney. 


Crooks Sings Tosca in Berlin 

On September 27 Richard Crooks was scheduled to 
his operatic debut in Berlin at the Stadtische Oper in the 
role of Cavaradossi in Puccini’s La Tosca. The artist will 
also sing this role at the Hamburg Opera House In addi 
tion to other operatic performances in this part as well as 
in Lohengrin and Faust, he will fill a number of important 
concert engagements, including a recital at the Beethoven 
Saal in Berlin on October 1. 


make 


Young American Soprano Engaged Abroad 

Esther Stoll, of Beaver, Pa., has been engaged by the 
Prussian State Opera Company to sing for two years at 
the German State Opera at Cassel. Miss Stoll’s rapid 
rise to prominence grand opera is lil » that of 
Marion Talley 
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fifteen perform 


Berlin and Barmen, which will be followed by a week it 


England and a week in 


Holland. 


United States in late December, she will play twice in 
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Hague, and once each in Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Haar 
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and New Year's 


Mme. Ney played the new Ernst 
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Berlin Philharmonic Orchestrz 


van Hoogstraten, conductor, 
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this work 


prove to be one of the most important new musical composi 
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Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 











eso & Haulin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


Established 1864 


uality PIANOS 
Quality PIANOS 


New York City 








A Few of the 250 Worid- P 
Famed Pianists Who Have 
Recorded for, and En- 
dorsed the Original Welte 


A Few of the 250 World- 
Famed Pianists Who Have 
Recorded for, and En- 
dorsed the Origina! Welte- 


she 
=| MASTER-WELTE | 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie 
~Buhlig, Richard 
Busoni, Ferruccio 
Jarreno, Teresa 
D'Albert, Eug 
Danziger, Laura 
Debussy, Cl 
Dohnanyi, E. v, 
Elvyn, Myrtle 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolf 
Gershwin, George 
Glazunov, A 





Humperdinck, Prof. Engelbert 


ofmann, J f | 
eae Create * The Welte Company, Inc. 


Leoncavallo, R. 


vinne, Josey 
h» ae landa 


The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand Nes. Elly 


ovaes, Guiomar 
achmann, Viadim De 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- ra rewski, I. J 


Prof. Raoul 


anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that tavel, Maurice 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with : 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
irieg, Edvard maintained. It will delight the most talented performer. 


nauer, Prof, Alfred 


Schnitzer, Germaine 
Scriabine, A. 
Slivinski, J 





695 Fifth Avenue, New York City . ee 








The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
=P] ANZ 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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